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ABSTRACT 

In 1972r the Puerto Sican Besearch and Resources 
Center began to develop a college which would respond to the 
inadequacies of the present education'al system in meeting the needs 
of Puerto Ricans. Although a community cpllege was orignially 
envisioned^ the end result was a plan for a university (universidad 
Boricua) which will have learning centers in New York, Boston, x 
Philadelphia, and Puerto Bico, and which will offer bachelor of arts, 
associate of arts, certificate, and high school equivalency degrees^ 
Each learning center will be housed in a storefront-type facility in 
a Puerto Rican neighborhood. The proposed university , will use 
existing resourced by entering into cooperative agreements with other 
colleges and universities for the use of laboratories, libraries, and 
gymnasiums. It will also solicit the support of locaji businesses in 
developing and implementing work/study programs. Oni^versidad Boricua 
will concentrate on five major fields of stu^y: communications 
technology, teaching, medioal/health technology ,. urba^ renewal, and 
law. This report describes the planning process and tm 
plan and outlines the implementation process. A profilv 
Oniversidad Boricua and an overview of the Puerto Eica'l 
appended. (DC) 
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h PREFACE 

On pehalf of Universidad Boricua, I would like to take 
this opportui/ity to extend special thanks to all those who con- 
tributed to the success of this project. First, to tho^-e persons 
at NIE whom we are prevented from naming but whose assistance was 
invaluable in easing the transition in directorship of the project 

Also, to Dr. Marilyn Gittell for 'her effort in 
compiling data on employment and education of Puerto Ricans 
in Newjfork, and Dr. Gilbert Ortiz, for his generous 

lingness to share with us the benefit of^his own work in 
advancing a medical/health technology program for Puerto 
Ricans . ^ ^.^^.-^--'^ 

Special thanks also to Mr. Edward Bowden of AT & T, 
with whom we look forward to an amicable working relationship 
in the future 

Finally, my personal gratitude to all the staff 
of \he Puerto Rican Reseai^^ and Resources Center who have 
participated in this project; but in particular to Dr. 
Antonia Pantoja and Ms. Barbara^^Slourock, the espirits 
createurs of Universidad Boricua. For them, however, no 
expression of gratitude can approach the simple statement 
that today, Universidad Boricua exists. 



' ABSTRACT 

\ 

The Puei^oTtte^an Research and Resources Center, 
Inc. was granted $'40,005.00 in 1972 for development of 
a college to respond to defined inadequacies in the present 
educational system in meeting the needs of Puerto Ricans. 
Extensive^^data^^ hitherto uninvestigated causes of 

Puerto Rican edjKT^tj^onal problems were collected and precise 
solutions proposed thereon, were eni)odied in the concept of 
the Ramon E. Betances Community College^ 

The several conditions were .imposed upon the grant 
that curriculum planning and testing eliminated from the 
scope of the project. However, the planiier^^ought and were 
granted funds for that purpose from the \J!(und for the Improve- 
ment of Post-Secondary Education. The c^^lege has exparicled 
beyond projections; it is now an accredil|^|^ national univer- 



sity with projected learning centers in f6lir areas of high 

Puerto Rizcan concentration. Classes in the Williamburg (New York) 



Learning Center are scheduled to commence early 1974. 
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1. BACKGROUND 

A. Objectives and Goals 

* i> - 

Any discussion of the successes of the Puerto 

Ricatn Research and Resources Center's execution of tasks 

set forth in the proposal for the development of Ramon' 

E. Betances Conmunity College must necessarily explain 

those successes In; terms of the changing conditions which 

chalracterized the grant period/ The problems, goals and 

methodology stated in the original proposal bear repeating* 

The problems afflicting the Puerto Rlcan community 

and the evident perpetuation of needs and interests of 

Puerto Ricans has achieved catastrophic lev els . ~ The-^ueirto 

Rican Research and Resource$\enter in 1972 submitted this 

proposal tp substantiate ari^^- explicate the^wo apjiarent 

/causes of this problem: 

1) Education which did rrct-^provlde the , 
necessary professional bacicgroimd for 
students about to enterMJig^Jot 
market, hence the problem ofTlR 
Rlcan underemployment; and 

2) / Education which offered the student the 
-^•^^^jopposing alternatives of either divorcing 

himself from his "culture, family, and 
friends or rejecting the educatlonal___ 
system which negated his identity, hence ^ 
, - contributing to the highest drop-out- 
rate of any ethnic group ~ 80.58 as 
compared to 20% for Anglo whites. 

— 
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/having i*emoved/'^hese as^sumptlons^JCr-om'^tlie realm 

of heuristl^,| s^lutlon^ based on hard data weffe Jo b,6 propose 
I.e. J an aJLte 
training desig; 



method of educatiorial 



led: 



i::oriented 

o 4^) foster self-respect^by reinforcing / 




the cultural heritage 'of students, and 2) lead to employment < 



Although the proposal presuppi:>&etr''substantiatiori of these 
eds an.d alterjnatlves , the .^result- of this research was to 
f the Rajnon E. BeT^ances Community College, 
e Puerto Ricafr^ooininuni^;^ . 

ent and establish- 



an ins^^EItirtion to 

As evidenced iQ a plan^ 
ment of the college, the tangible"^si 



work 




were to include: 

^^■^.^ 

1) A d&fiSiQition of or educational philUrgophy and 
roaisJb^a^ on the Puerto Rlcan expfe^ience. 

.2) Establishment of fuqcjing and political ^pport 
for t/he proposed college. 

3) KnowILedge of Employment opportuni^tles for Puerto 
Rics^s to be used as a basis for curriculum 
development • . 

— k)^ Initial development of career educatiorTlnQ^el^ 
for the employment opportunities exposed 

k- 

5) Definition of desired .faculty and> irieth^ddi^^yp— 
for recruiting sucH faculty. 

6) Initiation of accreditation procedure^. 

7) Establishment of administrative policies^ 
and operating j^rocedures 

To achieve these resuit^the efforts of the prop^^ed 
colleg^^lanners wei^e divided into two parts,. one related to' 




the employment 




jlO-cultural objective 



objectives and the other related to 
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Employmentl Objectives ; An extensive survey of 
New York-Metropolitan area employers was carried but to 
ascertain needs, with the purppse of culling a group\f large 
scale employers lnte±»ested In cooperative OJT and grants^and 
loans to students and/or 'the college. From these areas of 
opportunity ^hree principal fields offering maximum potential 




were to be selected. 



consultants with expertise In those fields 



chosen, and a final definitive stattement of ' curricula 
(course, equipment, work/study) guidelines erected. 



Socio-Cultviral Objectives; To tailor the colleqe to the 



Porementloned cultural constraints upon social mobility, 
we\nvlsloned a Development Advisory • Panel consisting of 
Lo representatives oil Puerto Rlcan leaders, students, sta: 
/and local legislators!, employers. Innovative educators, 
possible accreditors ind professional association personnel. 
Following a careful recruitment of this panel, three ^meetings 
wejc^planned to consider goals, philosophy, curriculum. 



^specruitment, and administrative policies and operating 



proB«4i£i^s^. Coordinated by a consultant, the panel was to 

:ry 



^^i^Q^u^ tS^ji|ces-B^y ^modei within the framework of flexible, 
^gjildeivg^?renfeei!g4 ediicatronal techniques. 

B.\ Condltlorife. ahq Problems ' 
^ SevWal procedu35^1,^'j^anges preceded commencement 
of work. There aroLe from certain supplemental conditions 
upon which funding was made cont'iLngent , notably: 
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1. Procurement of approval of policy-makers 
within the New York City government. 

2. Procedural changea^n the employer 
swvey^ plus additional Investigation 
of Puerto. Rlcan unemployment Including 
the hiring of an Association Director to 
coordinate the survey directly from New 
York. 

j 

' 3. Abandonment of plans for development of 
curriculum content. 

In attempting too meet these last two requirements 

we encountered two basic problems which necessitated further 

modifications. ^ 

1. The extensive nature of the research, befaaig 
conducted in New York required the hiring of a'^ competent , 
Independent researcher to conduct work In the time allotted. 
With the AssDcIaTfe-Dlrector thus freed from the need to travel 
so frequently between Washington and New York, coordination 

Of all New York work was ac5ohipllshed more efficiently. % 

2. The curriculum limitation Imposed a broad restraint 
on the project as a whole: stated slmpllstlcally, how does oile 
assign long-term financing priorities to an untested scheme? 
Roadblocks also arose in the path of achievirig specific objectives 
of the grant. Funds had not been allocated for purriculum 
planning and testing, yet once areas of priorapJy were 
idterttified, it was impossible to translat^^hem into curricula 
with the requisite specificity., Furtl^^raiore , licensing and 
accrediting were slowed oXir ina^^^lity to define the vety 



\; 



subject matter to be offered. So, despite the economizing 
administrative tools built into UB (self-evaluation and cost- 
benefit/cost analysis), this restraint was clearly destined 
to produce 'in th^ end a less thorou^ conceptualization of the 
^-«.pllege, and a weakened' financial posture in the eyes of 
piatential funders. 
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Attempting to expand b©th our scope and ef fectiveness- 

^■^ *«i 

control, on May 9, 1973 we requested an extension of k months^ 

(from June iT'to September 30,' 1973) and $69 ,7^*1 vfor^ (aside 

from the logical ext^xis^onof the original ^work) : 1) construction 

of a detailed The^etical MoQel in four fields (communication 

► technology. Medical/health technology, Teachei" training anc^ 
^storatlon technology), and- 2) a Pilot Studies prograiiuW 
implement the acadetalc component of the Theoretical Models , 
utiiizit^g^he aid of employers contacted thereby. The function 
of this< Pilot Studies Program was to explore the limits of 
making cours.e content relevant to Puerto Means, to work out a 
feasible work/study ratio, and to get faculty and student input 

, as, to curriculeir materials and evaluations — procedurally and 
sub&tfeintlvely. (While the planning/testing design was rejected 
by NIE, the Fund for the Improvement of Post -Secondary Education 

V 

funded a $196,263 proposal for. same as a prerequisite to 
'^consideration of the Proposal for Development and Establishment.) 

It is our opinion^jthat-. future programs might benefit 



from .our experience: long run economy cah^ only resillt where 

- • .• . 13.; ' v \ \ 



the continuit;!^ between plam^ng and implementing is heightened* 
This is not to say that grantees should have complete freedom 
with regard tp implementing their^MOjects^ but that 
progressive evaluation and the ability to chc^nge as the 
heed arises is a concept which research and development 

grants ought to encourage. r^' ' ■ ■\ 

The only other problem affecting the execution of the 

project arose and was resolved speedily | 

Dr. Antonia Panto;Ja, Executiv^ Director of the . 
Puerto Rican Reseatch and Resources Center, Inc. was forced to 
leave the Waishington area for reasons of health, and, dejparted in 
June to accept a position at San' Diego ^tate College • Dr^ 
Pantoja was succeeded as Project Dlrect<|r^^by"Dr. Victor G.NAlicea 
of Columbia .University, ^'Vfho entered the ,ag^cy as Chanceilor^)f 

, Universidad Boricu?.^ Dr. A^licea,r named .as a consultant in .the. , 

I 

)riginal Betances College plartning propofeal, has been , intimately 
ai^ciated with the project sinc^ its irkception. Under his 
'direcXorship a broader network of ties vr^i 



potential employer^ 



and funders was established, and the filial prbij^osalT^r ^^ab-^K^ ^ 
lishm^nt ah^ development was completed. 

Mr.\Carlos Garcia, Associate Director, also resigned 
during this period. Chancellor Alicea took Charge of administer- 
ing the remaining w^ipk of the project, filling the double role 
of Director and Associate Director . 



II. THE RESULTING PLAN -Ift 

The original concept of a college to serve t^^New York 
area has grown to a national institution with learning ^^nters 

■Mm 

projected or being organized In New York, Philadelphia^ 
Boston arid Puerto Rico. An overall plan for the development 
and establishment of the college (Unlversldad Borlcuaj'ibas 

emerged, and Is being submitted to various funding sources 

I ■ 

A breakdown of the rationale and methodology of the pl^ for 

the university follows: f 

'%. 

A. The Proposed University . ^ 

Foremost of the Unviersity 's goals is the desire 
to create an institution which wil/ return to students a 
sense of dignity, identity and purpose. Planning, then, -must 
take into account the opinlc^s of all sectors of the popula- 
tion — professionals, former prison inmates, high school 
drop-outs and adults wishing to return to high school. 

Education must be transformed from^ a system of 
exclusion and separation into a process integrated into the 
individual's overall existence. It must encompass not only 
the classroom, but home, community and work. The teacher is * ^ 
not an officer or administrator, but a partner in the learning 
experience who also must expect to gain from this organic 
relationship. XCommunicatipn - channels and methods - is an 
ability which must be incorporated into Unlversldad Boricua 
design. f 

c 

- 15 •■ 
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B.^ Ob.jectlve 

The purpose of the Universit-y is to arm Puerto Ricans 
with the knowledge and sMlls to transform themselves from 
victims of a technological society to users of tha^ society; 
people with the ^blllty to break existing patterns of poverty 
and deprivation. To this end Universid^td Borlcua^ will seek to: 
Serve approximately^ -2„>X^^ Ricans 
by 1980; - 

/provide graduates with greater access to 
professions and fields by offering the 
^necessary curricular preparation; 

?eate a pool of Puerto Rican educators 
who\can propagate bilingual -bicultural 
education at all levels; . . 

Establish a program of on-going research to 
gather information on\the problems of the 
Puerto Rican communityV 
Create a olearinghouse of infortnation on 
Borlcua art , cultjare , history and the researcl 
gen^ated by Investigation. 
C. Mode of Operation > 

Our philosophy and objectives demand a new type of 
institution — one consubstantlal with the Puerto Rican 
.community. First, although the chancellory and research 
center will be housed in Washlngton-ln order to avail 



\ 
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students and University of the resources of the national 
. ^.capital-learning .centers will be organized, in the communities 

i ! - 

themselves. * (S^e Chart/ p. 10.) 

Secondly, the process of learning will be personalized. 
Wiile education must be offered to groups, the atomizing 
influence of assembly-line edubation can tie overcome by 
rearranging the traditional classroom into learning units of 50 
or 60 students, then^-further into small learning groups of 10 

stAidents each,- thus allowing self-^ced learning, and the 

facilitating influence of interpersonal relationships with 
fellow students and instructors. To heighten the subjectivity 
of learning, the tut or- counsellor and peer^-pair techniques will 
.further de^centralize the education process , di Vesting the 
Instructor of his authoritarian role and rendering him a 
"f acilitator ^of learning". 

Thirdly, education must be professionally relevant . 
tjd, the students. All types of learning experiences will 
include work/study arrangements where the stud.ent needs and 
desires it, placing emphasis upon the role of work in education. 
Through career education the University will open technology to 
students, offering them the opportunity to find their talents 

To" this end. Dr. Marilyn Glttell of the Queens 
College Department of Urban Studies, was asked to prepare a 
needs-assessment and employment/educational opportunities survey 
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Illustration No. i 
Universidad BORICUA 



Basic Learning Unit, and^he Learning Process 



CLUSTER^OR-CORE FACULTY 




c /Learning \Undergraduates Group 
** ' Grouf) in total unit \ 




Y Learning\ 
i Group j 





; Learning \ 
1 Group 1 




CLUSTER OF CORE FACULTY = The paid faculty of Universidad BORICUA. 



TUTOR-rCOUNSELOR 



PEER ^AIRS 



=s , A .graduate student who earns jnoney and 
credits working with the learning ^roup 
as his or her work study requirement • 
The Tutor-Counselor can be a graduate 
student enrolled ,in Universidad BORICUA 
or "in another university or both. 

=» The ten students' in t^ie learning group's 
will each choose a peer to whom he or > 
,she will relate throughout his or her 
learning process. 
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of the New York Metropolitan area. Although It was ^ 
envisioned that the Associate Director would perfori^'t'jii^ task, 
the extensive nature of the required research nece^s*jLt^ted the 
hiring of a New Yprk consultant who would report to the -Associate 
Director in Washington. It has proven to be the. most efficient, 

^ ■ / ' ■ 

accurate and economical method of obtaining the needed data. , 

After identifying the principal o.c cuji at 1 ori'al ; areas 
which UB would promote,, we began initial developmefit of career 
education models* However, allotted funds permitte'd . only the 
development of a methodology for conveying these oa^r^er back- 
grounds within the framework of Unlversldad Borlcfa^phllosophy . 
Curriculum planning in se has already commenced uncler the terms 



of the planning/testing grant recently secured* 

* 

Finally, the University will ^seek to prfep^e not only 
technicians and professionals, but weil-rounded 'htjtfnan beings* 
To that end the Upiversity will offer what is traditionally » 
known as a liberal arts curriculum, but from a p^oblem-solving^^^ 
approach: math, communication, critical analysis -and evaluation, and 
problem solving and decision-making. Degrees offered will be: Bachelor 
of Arts, Associate of Arts, Certificate anS High SChool equivalency. 

D. Curri culu m 

■■■■ ^ ^ ■ - f 

Five principal fields of study will b^ offered in the 
Universidad Boricua curriculum: Communications technology. 
Teaching, Medical/Health Technology, Urban I^development ^ 
and Law. a?hese will be integrated into the tb^al curriculum 
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as funds for development are secured; but the model guiding 
development will be clinical. Learning must be^ planned in 
relation to work* Nonetheless^ unemployed or undecided 
students will have the opportunity to initiate academic 
studies before launching a practifcum. 

Development will rely upon the input of prospective • 
students, experts, and community persons active in a process 
of goal-setting, componential d.efinltion, and evaluation. 
After access to facilities is secured, learning xinits and 
learning groups will be^ formed to initiate studies. Later 
evaluation of the progj^am will precede "institutionalization": 
perpetuation by 1) continuation and expansion of program, 2) 
ongoing research to keep the program up-to-date with tech- 
nological advances, and 3) recruitment of exposed students to 
act as tutor-counsellors to entering students* • , 

To the extent feasible, in all curricula Universidad 
Boricua "Will use existing resources rather than create new 
ones. The University will enter cooperative agreements with 
other colleges and universities for the use of, facllltl 
as laboratpries, libraries and gymnasiums. A similar ap^roa 
will be taken In industrial and professional career education 
, programs'. Firms employing large numbers of people and engaged 
in fields paralleling Universidad Borlcua's programs will be 
asked to offep work opportunities to students. These employers 
besides pfferlng jobs in their fields of study, will serve as 
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resource pe-ople, lending their expertise in management and 
technology . 

E. The Learning Center ' s, 

Each Learning C^'ter wili,l)fi hoiised in a storefront 
type of facility in a Puerto Rican neighborhood, patterned 
after the sketch below. The, Learning Center in each community 
will have a basic staff and faculty of six. persons each. The 
core faculty members will hold .a do.ctoral degree or be in the 
process of obtaining one, and will live in the city where the 
Center is located. The remainder of the staff will consist of 
persons holding a doctorate, masters or bachelors degree, or 
adjuncts who are community persons recognized as distinguished 
practitioners in their respective fields. A supportive staff 
of tutor-counsellors, and clerical and maintenance personnel 
will be provided by the students themselves. 

The following table summarizes the envlsioneQ 
faculty, staff and student composition of the Learning Center. 
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TYPICAL' LEARNING CENTER 




; ; . ^ .! . • { ■ 

jcounsel- jvideo 'iVideo^ ^-^Vitieo — -^^ecr . 

Core Faculty iing ICassett^Casaette jCasset-^ Cassette • 

Office 'Office jRoom jRoom ' -.te t"Rootn 



I 

! Counseling 

.1 . Office . 
I 

5 - - 

i 




Financial Ai<4: 
Office 



Upward Bounds 
find J 
{Talent SearcH 



■I V- 



(Old Supermarket or Factory Type Loft) 
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ARNING CENTERS IN E 




STUDENTS AND FkOm/SY 



re " Learning 
t^^culty # of Units Students Centers 



Boston 


. 4, 


^ 1 X 




^0 


New York 


8 


2 X 


50a 100 


Philadelphia 


4. 


1 X 


• . 5CK. 


50 



\ 



Washington r D.C, 



Puerto Rico 



Interns^ 3 gra'duates 
PRR&RC, 12 graduates 
in agencies 



Curriculum Development 
Summer Residential Component 




Cluster <gif 
Faculty 



Groups 



Each carries one unit of 50 -students 




Units and Learninct- Each unit^cbrrsists..o^5 learning groups. 

— 7" The learning groups serViee4by one tutoi^- 
J counselor \each and the 10 stti3fent^ are 
. divided into 5 learning peer pairs, 



Full Time Staff- 



/ 



' 4 

Work Study Staff- 




one librarian in charge of the basic 
reference- library and the video 
cassette courses library 
:wo financial aid officers v/ho handle 
grants^ loans and work study jobs 
center director who supervises the 
' functioning, the work study staff 
e administrative needs of the Center 

5 tutor-counselors who meet individually 
or in groups with their learning groups 
for ^utoring or cotinseling sessions 

6 typists 

10 assistants, two .for each staff and 
faculty.. . . 
2 maintenance persons 



FRir 
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Sponsoring Organlz 



It Is neces^^y to relate a 
Rican Research apdf^Re sources Center be 



was created by the Center.. liTlSSS the Cente 
in Wasiiington^. ti.C. to utilize th^resources of the> .in 



stimulating the product Ipn^ of research *r^kting , to the problenj^ 
of |:he Puerto Rican community. Initial funding came from the 
Ford Pound^^i^^^^_J!^ax-e:xemptlon», inc6r poratiqn -^a ^d flnancijil 
resources were le^ Ixy the Puerto Rican Foinlm>..^Ir^ of New York. 
In 1970 the Cefiter developieS^-lts .own board, Incorpolfa^loii and 
tax exemption, and set about the development of a program to 
achieve the goal. 

The primary effj^ts of the Center were directed at. 
preparing the groundwork for a Boricua institution of higher 
learning, which would address itself- to career education and 
offer entry to the large numbers of Puerto Rican * drop-outs • • 
Other work undertaken by the Center created an integrative 
approach to th^ format 1 oh of the University: 

Ik 

1) A grant to prepare an annotated 
bibliography of written and audio- 
visual materials on Puerto Rico 
and Puerto Ricans . (Published by 
R. R. Bowker, 1973)* 

2) A planning grant to develop a ' 
Clearinghouse^ of Information on 
books, article^s, films, etc., on ^ ♦ 
Puerto Rico and the Puerto Ricans. 



3) A grant to establish a graduate- 
research fellowship through which 
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10 Puerto Rican masters and doctoral 
students became fellows activ:el^- — 
engaged in researching Boricua 
;^ proiDlems . \^ 

4) grant to conduct a 2-.year study 
SofTPuerto Rican dropping out in 
New Jersey. 

After seven months of work using this approach, 
the University nas emerged not merely as a plan, but as a 
budding institution. 

G. Expected Sources of Support 

toile funding for development and estaibi3Kbshment of 
' the Universitji is being sought from the Pun|i for the Imi^rove- 
me?;$^f Post-Secondary Education, Universidad Boricua planners 
have- aclciK^^tige^-tbat government cannot ^the sole soui^ce of 
funding fortenJniversity. The University will seek to solicit 
foundation, /industry, and community support in innovative ways.- 
>irst,. foundation support must be coordinated in a fashion 



i 



conducive to overall University functioning. Secondly, large- 
scale emplbyers offering career-related Jobs to Universidad 
Borlbua students will be approached to create an endowment 
fund as Jell. The assistance of ^smaller employers in the area 
of Jobs ahd facilities will also be sought. . Thirdly, a method 
will be devised for organizing community persons to assure a 
long-term financial base for the University. 
H. Evaluation Plan 

In order to increase the effectiveness of Universidad 
Boricua Operation, we plan to develop new mechanisms for 
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evaluating, the success of the proposed programs • .For this 
Reason, ^ifclhe University needs a research component to assess 
performance. Overall research is necessary to explain the 
^aus^l and conditions of problems afflicting, the Puerto Rican 
community, and to measure change. — specifically, the impact 
of Universidad Boricua in those areas. 

In-hoi>se evaluation for the inte'iTial purposes of 
-4Ae^-JLnstitution- will be aomplemented. by the-.input from external 
sources — the commun^y, cooperating instit\;Aions , and 
employers. ^ This^ input will enter into decisions" regarding 
adoption, continuation or modification of objectives, and the 
means for implementation. The evaluation procedure itse^lf will 
be administered by a panel of experts experienced in the fields' 
where students are placed. 

Adjunct professors, core faculty, administrators 
and trusties should all be • evaluated by all ot^fer members of 
the organization. Because a collectivist spirit' ^must infuse 
the organization, ti^e evaluations will foster the feeling of 
individual responsibility tq the group. . • 

.1 Evaluation will also extend to the fiscal policies 
of the University. In order to assure the delivery of a 
dollar value for every dollar spent, a cost effectiven6ss/cost 
---benefit ^odel, ithtegrated-into the foregoing- -dee l gu, « *w lll-b^ 
devised. A reporting format and schedule will set periodic 
and ovfe^rall milestones and subject alJL expenditui^es to semi- 



.annual review as to efficiency and effectiveness, thus pro* 
viding inpi/t for policy-making decisons. , - 



III, IMPLEMENTATION. STRATEGY ' ' . ' 
^ General^ Operations 
^ yi. Cony^r&ipn to Universidad Boricu^ 

In mid-XSTS the Puerto' Rican Research and Resources 
Center, Inc. legally became Universidad Boricua. Certain ^ 
distinctions and traces of ide do prevail, however. 

The Puerto Rican Research and Resources Centei?^ remains , as its 
* name implies, a research arm of the University, offering the 
•University the** advantages of its prestige and reputation. 
With staffing, the Center can undertake both the intei^nal 
research needed for determining University policies and 
strategic^, and such other and father research relating to 
Puerto Riean problem^ as funding permlta. 
^\ -.t y \^^he University on the oiher hand has instituted 
L^lts own policies and procedures, and Is administering pre- 
\^xlstlng and 'succeeding projects accordingly. The chart below 
explains the new structure and , function of each division, and 
the administrative assignments made ta each. 
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STRUCTURE OR UNIVERSIDAD30RIC0A 
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.The . Coirgnunity 



Board of Trustees 



Office of the 
Chaocellor 



' ' ' • 




Plemning and 
— Development 






. Ta^k force 
• * 


. Offi€^fe of 

Research and 
Polii^ analysis 


1 

Office of 
Learning 
Resources and 
Information 


Office of Office of 
Admission and Budgets and 
1 Student Affairs Management 
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Washington, D,C, 
Iiearning Center 



New York City 

(Brooklyn) 
Itearninq Center 
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Because tjie University will be an integrative and 
inclusive institution, it must natttrally-maintain-clo6^i;±es 
with the community and i1;s leaders* While the Board of 
Trusteesf is indeed one. level of-tfeis link,' the -Chanceilor 's 
own community activities will provide the feedback to the 

-Board and assist in the shaping of U.B. policy. . 

The Vice-chancellor will /e phe Administrative 
arm of the Chancellor, managing the learning centers cjn a 
"aay=ro=isay-TmHi:57'^eireTopin5/^^^^ etc. " 

The Office of Budgets and Management will also 
be an input/output Office, providing budgetary guidance and 
X;a^^ all fiscal activj||ies of the University. The 

Dissector will also supervise the clerical/administrative* 
staff \^f the chancellory. 

Office of Resources and Information.-iS- charged 
with the cooJ^ination andt .dissemination of materials generated 
— by-*he-4Jniversity. ^ftjis— also is a community-center--€tc^tlvlty . 

The Office df Admissions and Student Affairs will 
both recruit s^tudehts and provide the Vice-Chancellor with 
data regarding student achievement. 

OFTfice of Res.earch and Tolicy Analysis, ais research, 
arm of the Universife^T^^^i^ provide new resource jnaterial and 
maintain an evaSCuative posture with respect to effectiveness 
of UB policies* . » . ' . 
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The Planning and Development Task Force will serve 

aBr^oth an administrative *ool and aiicillary- research staff 

for the Chancellor in formulating internal policies* 

^ — Operational Progratns 

General operating funds obtained from Ford Foundation 
_ financing the Puerto Rican Be search an d Reso urces Center. 

Under the terms of the Fellowship Program the University 



providing living stipends and educational resources to ten 

^sludeaUa who are gbhe r atiug rese a r ch for t he Uni v e r s l1;y. The 

f 

Office of Education has funded a program for -disseminating 
government scholarship and. work/study funds. T3ie Office of 
^^Tfe'search and Policy Analysis is currently beginning work on a 
project to compile socio-economic profiles of New Jersey 
Puerto Rican communities. Still underway is a detailed' study 
of-the Determinants of Puertq^Rican Educational Attainment* 
Funds are being sought by the Office of Resources and 

iBJComnafcion for implementation of -a- -model for a Cl ea r inghouse 

of Information constructed under a prior grant. 
^ 3* Funding and Community Support ■ 

Since community support is being sought in alll 
"iO^eaSr^Btere learning 'centers are scheduled 'to -open, the . 

LS. of obtaini ng ^that support is by no means ended. 
Much ^iiao^ already bee\^done. Members of the City Government 
of New york>sand^^^^^i5n^essfe Badillo (NY) have 

guaranteed trh^1}N=nt]^ t;>^P^1^iversity . Congressman 




Badill^'^s office has been particularly helpful in procuring 
assiWance from potential employers. As noted below, the 
Senate of Puerto Rico is expected to pass a Joint Resolution 
offeridig $150,000 in scholarship funds to the University. 

The University has received a $196,263 grant for 
preliminary curridruluin planning and testing. These funds 
will carry establlshmen^Nof the University's Williamsburg 
Learning Center, from which eV^uat ion and necessary revision 
will derive. Efforts to secure fuH^^fl edged financial 
coinmitments are continuing while planning and testing o^ 
curricula is still pending. 

Three offshoot proposals for the establishment of 
specific programs have been submitted to the Office of 
Education's Division of Student Assistance, requesting funds 
under Upward Bound, Special Services and l/alent Search 
Programs . . . * . 

•The University has acknowledged however that funding 
cannot come solely from .government • A meeting with private 
foundation representatives was held to discuss the creation 
of a consortium of foundations that could either jointly 
finance the University en .bloc or singly suppler Ijndividjial 
programs, s After ascertaining interest, a proposal was 
offered to eight foundations: 1) The Ford Foundation. 
2) The Carnegie Corporation of New York 3) New ifork Foundation 
4) The Rockefeller Brothers Fuhd 5) The Taconlc Foundation 



6) The Robert Johnson Foundation 7) Rockefeller Pund^ and 
8) The Edna McConnel Clarke Fotmdation. 

As previously mentioned, the University has completed^ 
an employer survey for the New York area/ With funds from the 
planning/testing grant, we are engaged in ongoing efforts to 
secure commitments for facilities and funds from en5>loyers who 
will be recruiting from the ranks of UB aliimni. Also in this 
multi- faceted finance Category is the task force of lawyers, 

> 

_ economists and other proXessJ-onals^^and^ friends of tlie Uni- 
versity — oriented to. explore the establishment of an educa- 
tional insurance fund to assure long-term community support 

^Jjbo J;be ^University . 

' Additional efforts to Secure scholai^ship assistance 

are in progress • To date, $86,000 has been earmarked for UB 

by federal educational sources: Supplementary Educational 

Opportunity Grants ($24,218), National Direct Student Loans 

($26,793), National Defense Student Loans, and the College 
• * 

Work/Study Program ($30,858). With passage of the Joint 
Reaclution of the Senate of Puerto Rico, scholarship funds 
'would total $233,000- 

4. Career Education _ 

Teacher Training 
A bilingual--teacher training model for improving 
the education of Puerto Rican teaching . aides in New York 
City has ,been corlstructed in cooperation with CUNY officials 



and the Board of Higher Education. A proposal was submitted 
to- the Fund for th6 Improvement of -Post-Secondary Education 
requesting $390,129 for programs of 50 students each at 
Queens College and Universidad Borlcua. 
Medical/Health Technology 

The needs-assessment/opportunities study identified 

medicine as a general are^ of both need arid* opportunity. Lab 

technician level . careers were identified as the .principal area 

of availability. In cooperation with Dr. Gilbert Ortiz, Vice 

President of the New York Medical College, we are compiling an 

outline of the curricular requirements of such a program. 

Commun ications 
— 

Following the securing of agreements of assistance 
from several New York broadcasters (private and educational), 
Universidad Boricua has undertaken efforts to obtain facilities 
access and professional counseling assistance from employers 
who could recruit from the ranks of UB alumni. Positive 
results follpwed the grant of funds for planning and testing. 
AT&T has assigned a staffer to assist us in planning a commu- 
nications, curriculum. .At the behest of Mr. Edward Bowd6n of 
AT&T, the Economic Development Council of New York was invited 
to coordinate a consortium of business representatives to 
expand input of potential employers in curriculum planning. 

Offshoot groups to plan professional/para- 
professional training in law and medicine have been organized. 
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5. Accreditation • * . 

Two accrediting, agencies have been approached by 
Universldad Borlcua. The " University has been granted mbniber- 
ship in the Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities , - 
which is accredited by the North Central AssoclatlorTof 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Also, Inu^gr^J^ a_meetlng 
was held wlth^Dr. Herber.t Kells of the Mldd^are-Sfa^e^Assocla- 
tlon to discuss direct accreditation. It was agreed th^t In 
later stages of the licensing process in New York and Washington 
formal application would be made. Accreditation In other 
areas will be sought as needed under funds for development 
and establishment of the University. 

Indirect, or lent-accredltatlon Agreements have also 
been sought from existing Institutions such as Goddard College, 
Antioch College, and' University Without Walls, for use In areas 
outside North Central's sphere, or where partial Implementation 
reMers us ineligible for accreditation. Antioch and UWW may 
thus provide accreditation for classes jonducted In Washington. 
In Bostoa^ .have negot'iateTwlth-Godc^ard College for use of 
their/ degrees in an Inltiai program aimed at Puerto Rlcans 
with' some -college background. 

In .brief, planning of tlj^ University has been carried 
to its logical boundary. The next step to be undertaken was . 
e&taeTlshment of a Learning Center. t 



, 1/ See 'Appendix 3. 
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B'. The Williamsburg Learning -Center * 
In July 1973 the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education granted $196,263 to Universidad Boricua 
jpjP "Development of a Learner-Centered Curriculum for Puerto 
Ricanj and Other Students". The obj-ectlve: to research", 
develjop and demonstrate an landergraduate level learning 
experience utilizing the results of the original planning 
grant. The Wllliamsbiirg Learning Center in Brooklyn will 
proyide the prototype for Universidad Boricua learning centers 
elsewtiere. 

1. Ctirrlculum Planning 
j Mr, Augusto Rivera was appointed Vice-Chancellor 

In/ September. Both he and the Chancellor immediately began 
r/fecrultment of faculty for each of the four general curriculum 
'^areas: math, coromtmication, critical analysis and 
evaluation, and problem solving and decision-making — 
plus bilingual ability • 

It is Important to note that faculty members were 
chosen for their competency ih these four core curricula, thus 

giving the center a full high school equivalency and liberal 

— / , 

arts capacity, while the Chancellor "continued work to create 
a carreer education curriculum. Projects well-underway at the 
moment are Communications Technology (in cooperation with 
AT&T), Medical/Health Technology (with the assistance of 
Dr, Gilbert Ortiz), and the previously mentioned Teacher 
Training curriculum. *'^ v • ^ 

^ - 35 . 
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Once the necessary four-member/faculty was recruited, 
a vigorous timetable was fixed for con^letlon of all preparatory 
phases leading to Implement at lory^ ^ 
Universldad Boricua must be able to draw upon the 
experiences of other educational Institutions In order to 
define both the scope of skills to be conveyed and the 
weaknesses and strong points Inherent In traditional and 
Innovative Institutions". To this end, faculty members are 
gathering Information- on curricula In use by special- 
schools, and prlvate,\publlc and community colleges. / 
Through visits, discussions and examination of currlbular 
materials, Universldad Boricua will compile a usefu^ bank 
of practical data for comparison and analysis In adapting 
curriculum content to UB's philosophy and objectives. 

Faculty members will next receive training on the 
development of curriculum modules, technical aids and special 
tec'hniques in teaching. After designlHg this preliminary 
curricula, identifying the existing aids and proposing 
supportive methodologies , members will participate in a • 
colloquium to discuss and evaluate their proposed programs." 

Pinal design, however, must be accomplished tfith^ 
the input of students. Based on tests and interviews, the 
students will complete a personalized^ 
outlining the, skills to 

be achiev§did--aSle''^ltlmate curricular design, then, will be 



leapj^ng ' contract 
and the objectlvea to 
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varlformj offering initially the studies needed by students, 
and not a host of cojifses given irrespective of demand,. for 
the sake of uniformity. 

2« Admissions Procedure 

Ms. Doris^ Correa has been appointed Director oJT 
Admissions. As currlcular planning nears the student input 
phase, Ms. Correa is formulating and identifying the adminis- 
trative procedures and -tools recjuir^^d for recruiting, 
financial aid and admissions . The criteria for admissions 
have been fixed* Regardless of formal high school or college 
attainement, Unlversidad Boricua will admit anyone meeting 
the following requirements : 

1. Must have a 9th grade reading level in English 
or Spanish; 

X 2. Must have some knowledge of fundamenta^ls in 

mathematics including addition, subtraction, * 
multiplication, and division; 
3» Must be at least 17 years of age; 

jlust possess the maturity to work independently. 

The Admission Process involves the following series 

ojf steps: 

1. Persons requesting admissions information will 
be initially screened by an admissions person^ 
at each learning center to determine whether 
the individual meets the basic criteria for 
.admisslQns.y .oV. whether some other educational 
\. system would be more appropriate for the 
5 . indj^vidual * s needs. ' 
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2. Once classified as )a potential student, the 

■/ . . > • 

Individual will be given an application form, 

w a brochure , and financial assistance tojfas , 

3. When the application'*&nd financial assistance 

. forms are completed and returned to the Learning 
Center with the five dollars ($5) application . 
fee, the Learning Center admissions person will 
make an appointment for admissions testing and 
for an oral interview with each applicant. 



It The person will "be given the necessary educa- 

tional achievement tests in reading comprehension 




and mat ^: these tests will be administered and 

ev^l^ted by ^tEenfaculty . 

/ - ^ -. — 

5. '^h^^raOTinterview will include an explor 

the individual's expression of interest for 

Ing Universldad BORICUA, his past work 

tional experience and his future career goals . 





6. The admission application foras, inteinriews, and 

testing infprmation will be used to evaluate each 

individual as a possible student at Universidad • 

BORICUA. The Admissions Committee, composed of 

♦ 

Learning Center staff. Director of Admissions, 
Faculty and Board of Trustee Member, will make a ' 
final determination on a candidate's status, 

7. Each applicant will then be notified by mail of 
the Committee's decision with an explanation /or^ 
that decision. 1^ 

8. Once the Individual has been apcepted^^s a student 
at Universidad BORICUA, the nec^e^ary financial 
aid will be arranged by the student with the # 
Admissions Offie^^^^^ 

9. Registration will take place between the assigned*" 
educational facilitator and the* new student and 
the learning conti^act, will be finalized. , 

10. Orient at loiTwi 11 take pla^ during the initial 
m^jatlng of the learning core group of students 
^ ^ with the educational facilitator. . 
3. Facilities . 

Space^B needed to house the learning center as shown 
In Illustration II. One location was identified and cori^Eet^^^ 
was made with the owner, but final determination is still 
pending. In the event that- a suitable location dpes not 
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apE,ear in time, Aspira of Brooklyn has assvired the University 
t he necessary space* 

tJnlversldad Boricua is negotiating cooperative 

_ ja^^e^nients with other educational institutions aB to use of 
libraries, laboratories and gymnasiums. As curricu'lar needs ^ 
increase, similar arrangements with other institutions will b;e 
sought. Aside from the obvious economic advantages of usim 
existing facilities, this arrangement allows a healthy^Mer- 

aRtI nn .of .Oni ve rsldad Bori&ua students with those of other 

colleges, eliminseting the syndrome of isolated, "ghettoized" 
education. 

-ecki^r -education will also require the so licit at ij?H^ 

of external support. Employers will offers both facilities and, 

expertise in management in setting curricular requirements and 

work/study schedules. One such agreement is already in the 

negotiating stage: AT,&T is being requested^ to offet' :^acilities 

* ♦ ' >. 

and training to- Williamsburg students* AT&T has aQt;uaHy 



assisted the xiniversity in developing further contacts with 
New York employers. At present/ however^ the process of 
securing comitidU^ents is Ifindered by lack of a careex-education 
capacity ♦ With fmidlng^ to develop career education curricula^ 
the development of a /faroader^^rietwork of similar ties will be 
expedited 
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1. THE PROBLEM ^ , ^ 

Puerto Ricans living in the United States are worse 
off thaxr any other minority in the nation • Official statistics 
on incqnae^ xinetnployraent and educational level attest this seem- 
ingly simply yet profoundly shocking statement •!/ Astonishingly 
jio p\xblic national consciousness of this dehiamanizing conditidn 
exists in the United States ^ and there seems to be no. national 
or local capability that is ready "to respond to this deadiy^^" 
crisis which is affecting the lives of more than two millicSn"^^ 
United States citizens. 

In educational attainment, the Puerto Ricans are at 
a great disadvantage not only in comparison v/ith whites^ but 
also V7ith the blacks with whom they share the urban slums* 
Figures obtained by the 1970 Census show that, in New^York, 
New J^Bi^ey::::and^ Pennsy adult Puerto Ricans have a much 

lo^^er educational level than whites: the Puerto Ricans' 
medism years of schooling is lower;<'the ritanber completing 
less than one year of high scjioql is higher, and^the number 
who finish high, school is much smaller. In thosjgl states^ Mnong 
Puerto Ricans 25 years of age and older, only 1.9 percent have 
finished college^ compared v;ith 11^4 percent of the whites. 



'1/ For a statistical analysis- of key economic and educational 
^ indicators of Puerto Ricans in three states^ compared with 
those of whites in the same states^ see Table I in the 
Appendix*^ — . 




•'A cJLose^ look at the single largest public school 
concentration of Puerto Ricans is useful to comprehend the 
extent of the educati^al problem that the Puerto Ricans face* 
It is estimated that thei^e are in New York City's puJblic schools 

approximately 300,000 Puerto Ricah children, or 22 percent of 

* *. • ■ . " 

the ^dtal school population. Data from the City's Board of 
"Education shows th5it>- — ^ — ^ 

• In 1969, 86% of all Puerto Rican pupils were 
read^BjgJbsicJW grade level, 81% alone xn the 
8th grade; a crucial p6int between staying; 
in school and dropping out. 

Between 1967 and 1970, 6JljUef_aJ.l Puerto Rican 
students injgrade^ 9 through ^12 dropp6^ out of 
school. 

In p^ublic schools with the largest Puerto Rican . 
enrollment, there was a 40 to 45 percent rate 
of truancy i • 

Puerto Rican students ii^ade up 12% of the en- 

* . rollinent in high schools and, of those, only 

1.2%^ completed high school and obtained diplomas. 
In 1970, a major survey of 97 schools^ in New York 
City with^jjigh concentrations of Puerto Rican students ^/as con- 
Forum, Inc. It showed that, of the 
school jsystem who were non-English speaking, 
I Puerto Rican and 13% were other 
revealed also that 75%, of those children 
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received ^so 111 tely no bilingual instruction; 22% received 
inadequate or makeshift bilingual classfe?, and only 3% were 
enrolled in bilingual education prograuns. ' 

Harvey Scribner^ Chancellor of the New York City, 
Board of Education, corroborated this fact vrtien he was quoted 
in -the New York Tiires (May 7, 1972) to the effect that, of 
.the 105,000 non-English speaking pupils in the City's public 

< 

schools r only 4^418 were being reached by programs of 
bilingual education* 

Paradoxically A the policy for regular .Spanish- 
instruction in the New York City school system applies only 
to the "gifted". In junior high schools, only children with 
reading ability at grade level or above were permitted to^ _\ 
study Spianish. Are Puerto Ricans among the "gifted"? . 

A wealth of positive research findings exists show-. ^ 
ing that children who successfully learn to read in their 
mother tongue can master a second language as easily or easier 
than the first learners. .Bilingual children have been con- 
sistently found to be superior in both I.Q* and linguistic 
development than monolingual children of the same socio- 
economic status. 1/ ; 

Despite these possibilities, 86% of all Puerto Ridan 
students surveyed in 1969-70 were found to be reading below 
grade level. An analysis of official reading scores showed 



1/ Wallace Lambert and Elizabeth Peal, "The Relation >f_. 

" Bilingualism to Intelligence," Psychological MonSqraphs ; 
General a^id Applied , No. 516, Vol 76 , Mo . 27 , ' V7a§hington , 
D»C. , American; Psychological .Association ; 1962. \ 
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that* 70% were up tio a year behind in the.:. fifth grade and 44% 
were three to five years behind in the eighth grade. It ig not 
surprising then that James S . Coleman found t'hat Puerto Rican . 
dtlldren were far below the national norm on verbal, reading 

and mathematic tests. 1/ , ^ 

t ' 

In fact, among Puerto Rican youth, both reading and 

i.Q. scores declin^with age. I.Q. scores for a gtoup of 

East. Harlem Puerto Rican third graders averaged 91.2 compared 

to 98.8 for the City. By the eighth grade, their score^was 

83.2 compared to 103.4 for eighth graders in the City. 2/ The . 

longer they attend school, the less capable of learning they 

become. < . - 

Some things can make\a->difference in a child's- life 
.in school. According to a study cpnducted in 1970 in Chicago 
among Puerto Rican Jiigh school drop-outs , the attitude of a 
youngster's teacher could be a significant factor involved 
In his staying in school. The researchers found that twice 
as many Puerto Rican pupils questioned x^ho had remained in 
school through the 12th grade had been taught by teachers of 
Spanish background . 3/ ' > . - 

Yet, those schools throughout the United States with 
an enrollment .of up to .65% Puerto Rican have few, if any, bi- 
lingual personnel who can communicate with Spanish-speaking 



1/ James S. Coleman,* "Test Scores from National Survey of 
Educational Opportunity." - . 

2/ Patricia Cayo Sexton, Spanish Harlem; Anatomy of Poverty ^ J.965 

3/ Isidro Lucas, Puerto Rican Dropouts in Chicago? Numbers and 
Motivation , Council on Urban- Education, Chicago, 1971. 
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children. In New* York City, Puerto Ricanjs hold less than one 
percent of the professional school positi^s. Including teachers, 
guidance counselors, assistant school principals and department 
heads. According to the N.Y.C. Board' of Education , an estimated 
4,200 Spanish-speaking ^^eachers are needed in Mew York City to 
adequately meet the needs of the Spanish-speaking children > 

Most: Puerto Riccui children are screened, tested, 
taught emd evaluated by individuals who cannot tuiderstand 
them well enough to judge them on any level. Because they are 

Puerto Rican, from poorly educated parents, they are assumed 

* to be less intielligent . Poor test-taking skills unwittingly 
corroborate this stereotype. They cannot speak English, and 
their silence is judged to be "slowness", retardation, bel- ' ' 
ligerence, anti^social behavior, and even deafness. 

In high school years, these stereotypes push them 
into vocational classes, and on to vocational schools. Guidance 
counselors assme that they are not. ''college material Puerto 
RiCcin children are taught by their parents that the teacher is 
••always fight". They begin to believe from their earliest school 
years that they themselves are "always wrong". And most often, 
by the schools standards, they are: they read poorly? they fail 
tests; they are placed in "special classes" for slow learners. 
It doesn't take long for a feeling of inadequacy and failure to 
sink in and reflect itself in everything.' associated with school: 
homework, club?, teachers, exanis, college, counselors. The .school 
labels them as failures and it's hard for th'em to act differently. 



The healthiest response to this hximiliating situation is to ''drop- 

out**, for it is more face-saving for the "human being not to try' 

# 

at all than to constantly fail at everything. 

It also seems that the drop-outs are not as close to 
the Puerto Rican culture as the stayins. There is evidence 
that the drop-outs do not identify with that culture and that 
their parents and grandparents have been in the United StatelS 
longer^ This could mean that what they experience in school 
is not a culture conflict but a. sense of cultural loss because 
they do not have a heritage thejy can identify with readily. 
This would mean that they are not bicultural or culturally 
different but that they are marginal mains t re amers* One thing 
seems definitely clear cuid that is that the dropouts do not 
engage themselves in the culture of the school. They belong 
to no activities r seem to have fewer friends r do not ask 
questions in the classroom r and seiem to be unable to differentiate 
between the subtleties which may occur in the school. 1/ 

In the New York City area^ the institution that has - 
been dn the besft position to deal effectively with the post- 
secondary educational problems of the Puerto Ric^ans is the City 
'University of New York (CUNY) ^ yet it has fallen short of its ex- 
pectations . 

CUNY's principal efforts to date to service the 

r 

Puerto Riccin community sind increase its enrollment of Puerto 
Riccin students have been chcuin^led through its Open Admissions 

Xf Puerto Rican Research and Resources Center ^ Inc.r Determinants 
^ of Educational Attainment Amonq Puerto Rican Youth r in process r 
1973 • ~ ^ 



' Pr<?grain. In a 'report titled "Status of .Puerto Ricans- in the 

. ' - - • -J ♦ 

City University of New York," Maria Cuadrado and Carmen D. 

summarize the inadequac?y of the program to achieve 
substfctial change: 

"Th^ University in 1969 projected that through 

the Open Admissions Program, in the Fall of 

^ 1970 r 11.7 percent of the total University en~ 
. - ^ - rqllment would be Puerto Rican. The achieved 

enrollment in 1970 was approximately 4.7 percent. 
. A comparison of the projected and achieved enroll- 
ment for each major group shows that the projected 
enrollment for Pueyto Ricans was missed by the 
highest margin." 

S; 

Furthermore they poiht out that: 

"The actual achievement of Puerto Ricans in the 
^ area of higher education i:s still Idwer than ^ ^ 

• the University's enrollment figures indicate. 
The Open Admissions door into the City University 
of Npw York has been labeled' the revolving door in 
and out of college. Of those enrolled in^l971, 
35.8 percent dropped out at the end of the first 
year. Although University reports do not indicate 
the ethnic "breakdown of the quoted attrition rate 
we can assume that a large number of drooouts are 
Puerto Rican. This assumption is based pn the 
fact that Puerto. Ricans are lowest in the socio- 
economic level in the City, and are therefore 
most affected by the Program's lack of financial 
assistance. " 

•.We have limited this overview of the educational 
morass in which Puerto Ricans find themselves to New York c£ty, 
where/ approximately one million Puerto Ricans liye today. But 

are hundreds of thousands of Puerto Ricans also living 
in the slums of Boston, Hartford, Stamford, Bridgeport, Rochester 
Buffalo, Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, Hackensack, Camden, 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Cleveland, Lorain, Gar/, 
Chicago, Iliami, Los Angeles and many other cities throughout the 



Uni'^d States • their, fellow Puerto^ Ricans in New York Qiiy^ 

they share the most deplorable^ inhumailiiving conditions of 
any grdup in the nation • . • ' 

These economic and social realities ^ «>upled ^ith ah^ 
awareness of the vmique cultural characteristics that distinguish 
the Puerto Rican^ have led a group of Puerto=-$iqaxis.- t6 "exclude. . 
that there is an urgent need for the creation of a. c^nmunity- 
based institution that is specifically tailored to the economic^ 
social and cultural needs of the Puerto Rican C9ramunity in the 
United -States. That institution is- Universidad BORICUA, 

II. THE PROPOSEfT PROJECT; UNIVERSIDAD BORICUA 1/ 

Universidad BORICUA must be an institution /that will 
return to its students the sense of dignity r usefulness and 
empowerment of those who know who they are^ where they came 
from and where they want to go* It is vital ^ then, that 
Universidad BORICUA should define an educational philosophy 
and a clear set of objectives* 
Philosophy 

In planning Universidad BORICUA, the opinions of 
youth who dropped out of high school, etdults who desire to- 
return to school, professionals, former prison inmates and 
gang members, and others have had a. part in shaping the edu-* 
cational philosophy on which the Univergidad BORICUA concept 



1/ The term BORICUA , used interchangeably with Puerto Rican, 
^ is derived from Borinquen, the name given to the island 
by the Taino Indians who inhabited Puerto Rico before 
Its discovery and conquest by the Spaniards* 
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is bsised and whl<di c6uld be summaz^Ezed as follows: ' 

,,,»..•-» 

Eduoation . is an integrai pari; of a man -cCc. 

— __ -J. ■ ^ .^o";"^ • ^ 

wanan's entire life, it does not start w finish ' 
at'^i^ :^articuiar age. It does ttot separate film or 
. her as a '"s^dent" from -the rest of the communily* 
Education, does not happen only in, a ^classroom, 
building or campus o^ an educational institution^ 
^It is part of the whole* living experience and as '^ 
such should include work K pleasure arid leisure ■ 
time 9 home ^ ^ neighborhood , " €^tc; « r . ^ - , - 

- The teacher can and should learn from, the 
student and the student from the teacher anct as 
su<di Oniversidad BORICUA faculty and administration 
Will go through a developmeht process where this ^ 
concept will be understood and incorporated into 
their functioning. . * ^ 

Language is an integral part of a people's 
entire vision and concept of themselves^ the^r 
culture, their history^ their worth • Universidad 
BORICUA will provide Spanish language teaching to 
those who do not speak it but woiild like to.^ A 
BORICUA institution must participate in the struggle 
for Puerto Ricans to continue being who they are,. 
Oniversidad BORICUA will play an integrative and 
restoring role to the entire Puerto Rican com- 
munity by pjrbviding the sanction, the knowledge^ 
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• the .appreciaiion and respect necessaryfQls;|he 

BORICUA culture to survive the debilitating 

effects living in a non**supportive en- . ] 

-vlxonment for Puerto Ricans in.the United States, 

^ Puerto Ricans must learn to use technology to 

< ft 
make the world a more livable place for* the human 

being ^ no1:,to destroy nature and enslave and ex- 

ploit people/ thus dehumanizing them* - Puerto Ricans 

must learn to 'see in technology a tool tci remove 

disease and th^ misery of poverty* Technology ^ 

jmist also l5e made to afford time and leisure for 

the enjoyment and rten^wed respect for nature a^id 

Other hum^n beings. ^ ^ 

Objectives 2- - ^ \ ^ 

The greater objective of the institution is to ^arm a 

cadre of , community-based meA jmd women withjfehe knowledge and 

skills thctti^ can transform the^m and the people around them from 

0 

objects of a technological society. into users of that technology 
so thjit we may brea^'^^t^^elhvcle of po^^rtv-r deprivation awTTSope- 
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lessn^ss in which so many of us find ours^lve^ This would 



be accompanied by an awareness of our past*— who we :were — , cruif~ 
present — x>rho we are— , and how we can forge our future; 

, ' Specifically; the instittition aims tor 
- 2iQ00 
Puerto RicJahs in ^he United States bj^ 
1980 • This . pool of Puerto Ricans will re- ^ 



. present the growth and enl$agemeht o£,a 
leadership in the Puerto Hiean GOitm\mity - - 
with a sense of purpose cind dedication in 
advocating for the solution of the problems 
of their o\m coranunity, as well as their own 
personal growth. 

Provide access for graduates to a. greater 
number of profess i<5ns~an4 fields than Is- 
available to them now, , and to develop eind 
offer curricula in new occupatibnal fields 
so that Puerto Ricam young men and wornen^ 
will be prepared to enter them. 
Develop and offer curricula on bilingual-bi- 
cultural education for teachers and admin- 
istrators. These should result in the 
creation of a pool of Puerto Rican . educators 
with excellence in bilingu^l-bicultural 
education to give leadership and service 

to the bilingual-bi cultural schools cind ^ 

/ 

programs of the country. 

^velop programs of outreach^^Jlnto J2«erji^ • 
Rican communities in the United States 
offering consultation and service /through 
student and faculty internship programs 
in the BORICUA community andylts institu- 
tions> 

r / 



• Develop a Strong program of education and 
. retraining for Puerto Ricart adults--heads 

of households r migrant farm workers , pr^^oners 
, welfare recipients^ women, etc» 

• Establish strong programs of research, 

program and product development and evalua-* 

ti^To^ -educational approaches to Puerto 

--Rican_drop^uts>^-3Jies will be an integral 

^^^^^^ , . ' ^'i^ • 

component -of Univexsid^d BORICUA's^cst"- 

secondary education io^Puerto^ 

^^^whose education^al- preparation falls short of 

^the requirements of traditional institutions 

of higher learning. 

T^^T^st^blish a clearinghouse of knov;ledge and 

' ~ inf ojnpation bn BORICUA ajr^,. culture, history 

and general knowledge about Puerto Ricans in 

the UnJted States and in Puerto Rico 

. with special attention -to the migration • 

experience. This Clearinghouse of Puerto 

Rican culture will service the^^oT^ralf^""^^ 

community as well as the Puerto Rican com-- 

munity and can interpret and. disseminate 

the' BORICUA philosophy, aspirations arid views, 

^ its life arid 'problems, through literature and 

other artistip expressions* 




Mode of Operation 

\ * • ^ , „ j . * * 

The philosophy and objectives just outlined cannot 
be achieved by the .ty]be of education offered by existing insti- 
.'^^tioH'S of higher edu'^a^^on. It Ccin only be reached by es- 
t^S^shii^gjl^ university that would have consubstantiality — 
or common sxjb^tance — with the community it wai serve. 

Although Universidad BORICUA has been incorporated 
initially in Washington, ,D.C., it will actually offer its 
. educational services primarily in other cities (New York City 
firsts possibly followed by Philadelphia and Boston) , as^well 
as ^n Puerto Rico. 

The Research Center, the Chancellor's office and 

/ 

Univepsidad^^Bp^^m;;^ snail coordinating and administrative 



staff v/ill be housed in Wash^T^on, D.C. Also at the Center, 
some st^a^nts will do an internship in research while others 
will be interns in national government and private agencies. 

Universidad ^BORICUA will develop a procjess of educa- 
tion that will be consubstantial v;ith the Puer±o Rican community 
in all the areas where it v/ill have its learning centers. * 
Universidad BORICUA will aim' at creating the kind of environment 
that is conducive <ko learning and development. The following 
are among the fundamental points to be borne in mind in 
creating this desirable human environment: 

^ • Learning is made easier in sinaall groups that 

result in a^ personalized atmosphere, conse- 
^ quently, learning groups at the -Universidad 




BORICUA will be limited to only 
ten students each. 
Learning can be more. effective when conducted 
by peers and such a system will be a cornerstone 
of the' learning process at the University* 
The work experience can be 'a strong element 
of the learning activity r based on philosophical 
conviction r not on the economic need for a job. 
Learning will be approached through many avenues 
and many methods but always through ah^ysis 
and discussion of real problems • It is th^ 
belief of Universidad BORICt^ plan^iers tha^:^ an 
cinalysie of the real life proH^ems a comrauri- 
ity can spark a learning process that will 
lead to a sfe^arch for truth and the existing 
:::^ieoretical ki^^wledge*- Students in 
tommunicati^n-^^tsfehnologyr for example, 
will ^e encouraged to Work in a television 
station or with the telephone compai^^b that 
they can learn about the applic^t^i^on of thi 
technology to the actu^l-^^^b^ 
experience? s^tiSents iny^-estpr^tion technology 
would participate in^actual construction wgrl;^ 
healQr^chnology iitJUideT^ in . hospitals^and 
clinics r cuid so forth. 
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There will be no fixed entrancj^'and exit 
dates. Stud^ts v/ill be able to writer 
Universidad BORlbUA at any tiirie, as new learning'. 
" . groups will be formed throughout the year^ . Since 

education is an open-ended proce*ss^ there will be 
no age limitations for enrolling in the Universidad. 
Universidad BORICUA vzill encourage and recruit, 
strongly among those Puerto Ricans who have 
been mostly forgotten ,by the society around them 

— school drop-outs^ prison inmates ^ farm migrant 

< 

workers, housewives, veterans, and non-veterans. 
\ Hov/ever, it will also accept recent high school 
graduates and rion-Puerto Ricans, particularly 
those interested in becoming teachers and v;ho 
accept the Universidad •s educational approach 
and -philosophy, 
Universidad BORICUA v/ill grant the following degrees: 
Bachelor bf Arts, Associate of Arts, Certificate and High School 
Equivalency. Hov/ever, it will seek not only to prepare tech- 
nicians and professionals, but educated, v/ell-rounded human 
beings. The Universidad will offer v;hat is known traditionally 
as a liberal arts curriculum but approached from a problem-solving 
point \f viev;. In that sense the students v/ill learn: Philosophy 
as a method to think and analyze problems; tools of communication, 
.remediation and enrichment, in English and Spanish; the problems 
the urban environment and the skills necessary to live in it; 



histbry; and culture of Puerto Ricans as* related to other people; 
the arts and symbols^ of counting or mathematics, measuring,' 
problem-solving and scientific research; ecojiomics; and art, 
recreation and the appreciation of nature • ' ^ 

The learning activity at Universidad BORICUA will be 
one of total and active participation by and interaction betv^n 
students and faculty • Each learning unit vill be composed of 
50 students divided into learning groups of ten students eAch, 
plus a tutor-counselor .in each group* The learning process can 
be stammarized as follow^ 

The learning group meets twicer week with the 

tutor-couns e lor • 
, • The learning unit meets once every three months 

in a retreat for a weekend. 

All learning units in Universidad BORICUA meet 
once a year with core faculty and- all other 
faculty and administration in a total 
\ini ve r s i ty ' re t re a t • 



Each undergraduate prepares a program of 
learning consisting of: 

a) Video cassette courses (discussed in 
learning group meetings with tutor-counselor) • 

b) Weekly discussion day with a peer. 

c) Laboratory courses in a university 

or college v;ith which Universidad BORICUA 
has an established relation for the use of 
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" lab'osatories ^ library^ gymnasium and other 
^ ' \ . . . 

facilities . 

d) A '^project in his or her community. 

ej A wotk ^udy job in his or her field. 

f) Adjunct professors. 
^ g) ^ student peer and specific iod to 

study regularly. 
This program of studies or learning plan will consti- 
tute the student's contract with his or her learning group. 
Once approved by the learning groups the contract of each 
student will be deposited with the core faculty. When the 
student feels he or she is ready for evaluation, the entire 
plan or pieces of it will be einalyzed by an evaluation committee 
of five^ chosen from the members of the learning group and in- 
cluding the core faculty and the student's peers. r* 

Illustration No. 1 on the following page helps 
visualize the basic learning unit ^and the learning process at 
Universidad BORICUA. 
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Illustration No, 1 
Untversidad BORICUA 
Basic Iiearninq Unit. and^^Ae Learning Process 



CLUSTER-OE. CORE FACULTY 




50 I Learnina 

.'Learning \Undergraduates Croup / 
Group in total unit \ 



7 Learning\ 
Group j 







CLVSTER OF CORE FACULTY 
TUTOR-COUNSELOR 



PEER PAIRS 
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= The paid faculty of Universidad BORICUA, 

= A graduate student who earns money and 
credits v/orking with the learning grbup 
as his ot her work- study requirements 
The Tutor-Counselor can be a graduate^ 
student enrolled in Universidad BORICUA 
or in another university or both. 

a The ten students* in the learning groups 
v/ill each choose a peer to v;hom he or 
.she will relate throughout his or her 
learning process, 

6Q 



QirriculxHn » 

Specifically, the principal fields of study to be 
offered initially by 'Universidad BORICUA will be:. _ ' 

Communications Technology 
< Teaching 

Medical and Health Technology 
Restoration Technology' 
Law 

The curriculum to be developed will use communications 
technology not only as an area of learning but as an important 
educational tool. Universidad BORICUA 's approach to technology 
as an instructional instrument has multi-functional objectives. 
The University seeks to develop new roles for faculty vis-a-vis 
the students different from the traditional one. The faculty, 
tutor-counselors and students will be able to participate in the 
analysis and comprehension of the materials, in the questioning 
of it and in the development of solutions to problems raised, 
as well as in the examination of feel'inas , moral issues and 
personal problems the group members are experiencing. But 
the use of technological aides will allow the student 
greater independence and initiative for his or her own learning, 
establishing for himself a pace that is consonant with his 
particular rate of developnent. 

The technology of education will be used to solve 
problems which are general to education but which are acutely 
felt by the Puerto Rican community. Access' to higher education 
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Is the first. Px>ertb Ricans are almost .entirely excluded from 
colleges and universities and this is largely due to a lack 
of facilities structured to fit their needs. With the aid of 
technology we will develop programs which will be expanded to 
include a vast nxiinber of persons who at present have no access 
to education and hence go jobless pr are underemployed. Secondly^ 
Universidad BORICUA can emphasize individualized instruction which 
is particularly needed by students v;hose educational experience 
and economic resources are varied but usually below average • 
And thirdly^ educational techn'ology will, once the initial ^ 
conversion Is made^ reduce the cost of individual education and 
render it more efficacious. For a Puerto Rican institution ^ 
fourth advantage is gained since it can also best utilize the 
few well qualified persons available for teaching to a maximum. 
General Method 

Universidad plans to start with one curricylum at a 
time in one geographic area. It is conceivable that the fir^^* 
curriculum initiated will be that of Teacher Training in that 
negotiations in this area are most advanced. Universidad BORICUA 
has. identified several principals in New York City who"^are-^- 

/ 

teres ted in having their teacher aides participate in this 
program. CUNY is the collaborating institution with whom 
Universidad BORICUA "will work in this venture. 

As other models of curriculum develop, additional* 
areas will be incorporated in the program of Universidad BORICUA. 
As the developmental process progresses Universidad BORICUA will 
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open Learning Units and Learning Centers in other geographic 
areas mentioned in our total plan* ^ 

Curriculum development will be a joint activity 
participated in by the students^ the faculty and experts in 
paorticular curriculum areas who are also experts in commun^.ca- 
tion tfechnology* 

Dhiversidad BORICUA v;ill secure existing traditional 
cassettes and other technological materials which are presently 
availcdDle on the market* These traditional curriculum materials 
will be modified and changed as a result of their use by students 
faculty and experts during the first year. 

Except for Law which v/ill be learned in an intern- 
ship program designed to take advantage of New York's allowance 
of an articled clerkship as an alternative to Law School^ the 
curricula needed to develop the stated programs will be striib- 
tiured on one basic model. The basic concept involved is that 
learning is planned in relation to work so that all programs 
related to a specific field will be a clinical education. 
Thus the analysis of day-to-day experience will be the source 
for acquiring a theoretical knov;ledge of each field which in 
turn will be integrated in the academic curriculum. The 
process v/ill be structured^ however^ so that it is reversible 
to alloxv those who are unemployed or v^ho are undecided about 
a particular career to initiate their academic studies before 
their practicum. 

This process will be illustrated in three examples 

• 63'' 
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but before doing ^so we will set out the, general structure, for 
curriculum development: 

i>v.^ Define the goals of a particular curriculum and. 
list specific concepts ^ skills and attitudes needed for 
tency in the chosen field. 

2. Engage experts^ experienced comunity persons 
and prospective students to evaluate the goals and develop 
the specific components of a proposed curriculum. . 

3* Re^^ise each curriculum as needed by evaluation 

staindards. 

4. Organize the components of each curriculum into ' 
small learning units. 

5. Obtciin the necessary equipment and/or access 
to fcfccil^ties for offering program. ' ^ 

6. Obtain; commercially or prepare necessary materials 
to help students master the r^equisite concepts, skills and 
at t i t ude s . \ 

7. Establish learning groups- o^f 10 students' 
who will Work together in mastering each unit or throughout 
the program. 

8* Begin the leaTOiif5'*^ocess by having the students 
use the materials. Opportunity is provided for the students 
to evaluate the materials and to assist in improving them or 
developing new materials. 

9* Students who have mastered the curriculum will 
be encouraged to become tutor-counselors for new students. 
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. ^ . *. . , - .... ^ ' >< 

10 • Evaluate and re-develop each unit and curriculum 
< • ' ) . . 
to enstire breadth of learning and to prevent 6bsolescence» 

!!• Develop units to keep abreast of new concepts 

or techniques in each field as cui integral part of the curri-' 

culum and as a form of continuing educatioh^ / 

Communication technology as a f ield of ^study is also 

a way of connecting bur students to a mastery of the technological 

world very much in keeping with a future that is here. Univer- 

sldad BORICUAr in cooperation with educational television 1/ in 

' *— 

* • ^ — "^^ ' 

the United States and Puerto Rico, will educate its ^students 

^ * ^ ' #■ . 

in all aspects of this new^^^^ld, which has become a major - 
source of jobs with the advent^o^ ^p^ble television and J:he 
full-blo%im use of the communications^medl^c^ a tools. " 

X The Universidad will develop a laboratory to prepare thiS bi- 
lingual-biculturalr video-tfassette courses. This will be done ^ ^ 
through a stationairy teaching laboratory , supplemented by a 
mobile unit in a van. >ftule providing the means for the, , 
students to acquire knowledge in this fields the laboratory 
can serve at the same time as a center for the production of 
currlcular materials to be used by Universidad BORIGOA^^nd_by^ 
others . 



1/ The cooperaTrDn:-^>f-4Jie. Children's Television Workshop in 
Ilew York has been engaged to develop the interest of other 
parts of the television industry in working in this project. 
The Department of Education of the Commonwealth of Puerto R^ico, 
through the Secretary of Education will make available the 
television station facilities to vrork ;^ith_tJnivei::gidad BORICUA 
in this aspect.^ ^ — - . 
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Teacher TrainiriV > "^""^-x. 

The beginning of Jihis proposal strongly identifies 
Ssnd supports the urgent need for vast improvement in the edu- 
cational services received by Puerto Rican students • Various 



studies , 



including the emerging results of tJie Research Center's 



*^Drop-out Study", indicate t|iat st^dents achieve better when 




they ar^ taught by teachers of their sam^ethnic and cultural 
background. In ?i school system as large and as encompassing 
as that presentljy existing in New YojJc City, Puerto^ Rieans hold 
less t^an one percent of th^ professional school positions, 
including teac^e^, guidance counselors, assistauit school principals 
and dejiartment heads. We feel that these few figures_xelating to 
the inadequacaLe^ of educational services offered tQ^Puerto Rican 
students ar^/wor^ ^3s:^peating . The New York City Board of Educ^tion^ 
estimated /Chat 4,200 Spah^sh-speaklng teachars^ are needed ii^New^ 
York City to adequat^y^meet ib^ needs of the Spanish-speaking 
childreti. Even in today's 'saturated marketSf oiT^eachers , there 
is an evident need-r£or teachj^rs who ^pfej^ialize it^J^cieirt^n fields 
such as bilingual teachers. ""-.^^ ^ . ^ 

^ ; ' Universidad BORICUA is responding to that need By 
giving priority to teacher training ia the plan for and develop- 
meht of curriculum.. 

Teacher training will be directed initially at up- 
grading the academic and professional skills "af tfiraehiilg aides 
and other paraprofessionals already at v/ork. School principals 
and supervisors in New York have already been involved in plan- 

;.' ■ . : ■ . V n; 
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ning strategies apd setting standards for admission to twfe pro- 
gram. A relationship has been established, with CUNY to b6 the 
cooperating institution in the educational process pf the 

students enrolled in this education_curricui\HtH — ^^^^^i^. 

^AJLearni^g-t^nx^ 50 teacher aides (those assigned 
to both teaching and administrative activities), will constitute 
^ Universidad bORICUA^s first educational activity. The 50 students 
wiilTBe^lvided into^eaming groups of 10^ each with its own 
tutor-coujiselor . Four core facult^members will be assigned 
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to this groups of 50 students 'and 5 tutor-eoiinselors. ^he courge^ 
of study will be separated into two complementary Components : 
^tihe-practicum and liberal arts. The practicum v;ill be held at 
the school where the aides are employed. It will consist of - 
discussions about the problems encountered in the daily work of 
\j?re c[:^des asr well as dialogue concerning their own attitudes - 
and personal experiences related to being Puerto Rican. Concrete 
knowledge in terms of theory and philosophy of education will be 
imparted and acquired through recommended readings and some 
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lectures • The education of the aides will be assisted by inputs 



from the school principal^ teachers and^ adjuncts from Ipoth the 
neighborhood and the educational world. The areas of educational 
theory e methodology and school administration will be covered in 
th^practifcuin. ^ , ^ 

The liberal arts component of the curriculiim will be 
through^ the use of cassettes, visual aid materials and 
group meetings with the tutor-counselors and core faculty. The 
liberal arts coursTs^r^^iring^ laboratories or other 




/ 
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equipment will ba taken at the collaborating institute, CUNY. 
The coll^orating institution will also offer its library services 
to the $tud6int as well as accreditation for the course work taken. 
The liberal arts curriculum would include!^e foliossfing courses 
Zlli;^33ea4*i»^ to a B. A. "degree : 

* English Spanish 




Philosophy Economics Science 

* ' Biology 
History ^ Chemistry 

Physics 

o 

^Ihis— program emphasizes the study of the natural cmd 

' * . " ^ 

exact sciences because such areas are the worst stumbling blocks 
in, the educational process of Puerto Ricans. The liberal arts 
curi^t^lum will incorporate Puerto Rican av/areness in the subject 
matter taught as well as in the approach to the methodology of. 
-^^ching. 

Thus students will bring to their .academic work , : 
their ovm teachina problems an,d expertise and at the same time 
enrich their teaching with, their learning experiences — sub- 
stantive and methodological. 

Heal thy Techno logy ^ 

Universidad BORICUA is concerned with the health and 
mental health problems of the Puerto Rican community in the 
United States. The i970 Census indicates an enormous shortage 
in Puerto Rican health personnel which has a disasterous affect 
upon the services offered to and received by meinbers of the 
Puerto Rican community. According to latest Census figures, ' 
df the total Puerto Rican employed males 16 yeairs of ,^g^..,^and 

08 
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over in New York and New Jersey (states which have the highest 
Puerto Rican population rates): 305 are physicians, dentists 
arid related practitioners; 2214 are health .workers (non-practi- 
tzjloners) r and 3,942 are health service v;orke'r§. Of the employed 
f^^aaales 16 yearS of age and over in the same states: 942 are 
nurses; 710 are health workers (non-practitioners); and 2,558 
are |iealth service workers. 1/ ^ ^ 

Although the 1970 Census estimates that there are 1.5 
million Puerto Ricans living in the United States, the Research 
Center of Universidad BORICUA and other relialjle^ Puerto .Rican 
ag^cies contest that figure with evidence that there are 2.5 
milli^ons Puerto Ricans living in the United States ^^nd 2.8 million 
living^v^in Puerto Rico. Of the totaf Puerto Rican population living 
in the Onited States, approximately 80% reside in the New York 
metropolitan area (which incites the surrounding cities in 
llew Jersey),. An appalling situation exists when so few profes- 
sional he^th personnel are^in a position to capably service a 
\ 1 

^pjriTation^ of the size of the Puerto Rican community in the 



are^s specifiedV^ Needless to say, this scarcity of Puerto Ricafi 
health personnel mani^feats itself in inadequate services for 




the' people iltv^plved. 

In xnoments of illness, when people are most insecure, 
brightened and desperate they have no v;ay o^ Relating their 
feelings to the professional medical people wh6 purport to serve 



1/ U.S. Department ^f Commerce^ Social and Ecojiomic Statistics 
AdministratiopfTbUreau of 'the Census, General and Economic 



Characterist«:s , Uew York ,t Table 99. 



them. Many are feluctant to go to clinics and ho^itals v/here 
the staff does not speaV. Spanish, nor understand thk cultural 
experiences surrounding illness for the Pukrto RicanA It is 
difficult, and at tines impossible^, t a jnak-e^ TSirtcr^ can 
mother understand that she> must^le^Ve her ailing child alone 
in a hospital — in Puerto, Rico she ^ould be„ permitted, to _remain 
overnight with the child. Not onl^r is she unable^'to stay with 
her child, there is frequently no fone on the medical staff who 

i 

is able to explain^'what is wrong vl^ith her child in a language 
which she would comprehend, nor is there anyone who can 'comfort 
her, assure her that the child will be well«>taken- care^ of and 
put her mind at ease. 

It is a known fact that people who are ailing recover 
faster when surrounded by people they loVe and by familiar things 
It has also been borne out that ^ear and anxiety regarding the 
.unknown (hospital environment\an<|a "Americano" hospital personnel) 

interfere with recovery, it is Absolutely essential that mental 

' . ■ ■ ! ^ f 

and physical medical services be^m^de available to Puerta Ricans 

by persons who can best understand t|e people and thefr problems- 
Puerto Rican health and mental health personnel. 

Out of the great concern for the health ^and mental v 
health problems of Puerto Ricans and Wth a knowledge of the 
scarcity of P^e^^o Rican health personnel, Univer^idad BORICUA 
has lindertaken to include the health professions as one of it^\ 
major areas of concentration in designing curricula for the 
emerging institution. • • ' . 
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3peci-fic skills r^uired to pass licensing examina- 
tions will be analyzed and incorporated into the curriculum. 
Curricular materials and resources for the basic skills will 
be collected from commercial sources wheje available and 
developed by the staff of Universidad BORICUA in cooperation 
with employers when necessary. Laboratory equipment such as 
microscopes r pH meters, spectrophotometer and materials for 
learning aseptic techniques and clinical analyses will be 
furnished by already existing educational institutions with 
which we are in the process of negotiating arrangements for 
their use. New York, tiedical College housed in Iletropolitan 
Hospital has also been included in this process as a center for - 
work experience in this field. 

V 

' It anticipated that the health career occupatxons 
would run the gamut from health aides %o physicians. Universidad 
BORICUA foresees the possibilities of including the following 
health occupations in its curricula: (Universidad BORICUA in 
designing its health curriculum is building ittfa career ladder 
component. No student or graduate v/ould be "locked in" to a 
particular job level.) 

Certified Laboratory Assistant Inhalation Therapy Technician 
Clinical Lab Scientist Licensed Practical Murse 

Cystotechnologist Medical Assistant 

Dental Assistant Medical Record Librarian 

Dental Lab Technician MediQSil Technologist 

Diaticicin & Nutritionist Nursing Aide 

Dietary Technician , Nuclear Medicine Technician 

Dental Hygenist Nuclear Medicine Technologist 

Histologic Technician , Orderly 

Home Health Aide ' Occupational Therapist 
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Optical Technician 
Optometrist 
Orthopaedic Assistant 
Pharrnacist Pharmacy Aide 
Physicians 'Assistant 
Physician 
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Physical Therapist 
Podiatrist 

Radiologic Technologist 
Radiation Therapy Technician 
Regis tere^d Nurse 

Speech Pathologist & Audiologist 



Health Technology Curricultim Development 



Prepare a list of skills, concepts and work 
attitudes anticipated to be needed by health 
technicians . 

Have prospective employers rate each i terra 
on a scale: Essential^ desirable,, not 
important. Leave 5pace on questionnaire^ 
for "write-in" items. 

^fabulate percentage of employers rating 
each item as essential, desirable or not 
importknt . 

Sort into categories : A-needed by most 
employers^ B-jteeded by «some employers^ 
and C-neeSed in specialized positions 



only. 

Beginning with Category A, locate k% 
educational institutions with which to 
make contractual agreements for the use 
of labs or acquire access to equipmenc 
in on-the-job learning setting. 

r 

Obtain conraercially or prepare "in-house" 
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nepesSary instructional materials" to help 
Students master skills, concepts, and 
atititudes needed, 

7. Establish cohorts of 10 students who 
will work together. 

8. Begin to have students use the materials 
and provide opportunity for students to 
evaluate materials and to assist with 
improving mater\^als. 

9. Encourage students to participate in 
the development of new materials and 
the continuous revision 'of existing 
materials . 

10. Make use of students who have mastered 
the skills in Category K to serve as peer- 
teachers for new students. 

11. Place students in on-the-job training 
settings as soon as they have mastered 
some basic skills. 

12. Develop learning materials to assist students 
In becoming able to learn new techniques on 
their ov/n — students might survey literature and 
teach others new skills. 

13. Repeat process for Categories B and C. 

For Steps 8 through 13, cohorts participate togethe] 
learning, evaluation and development of new material. ' > " 
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Restoration Technology J:* * - 

A Restoration Technology curriculum will be 
developed bearing in wind the dilapidation and deterioration ^ 
of inner city housing in which most Puerto Ricans live. Univer- 
sidad BORICUA planners believe that young Puerto Ricans can be 
drawn' into a proems of jnastery oveFT^othT tHeir^naT^ ritian^^ 
made environment, including housing. 

As an exercise leading to a Restoration Curriculum, 
a deteriorated property has been bought in Washington by the 
planners of Universidad BORICUA. This building, which is 
being restored and "Puerto Ricanized" in its decor and societal 
function f will house the Research Center, the Chancellor's and 
administrative offices of Universidad BORICUA. Universidad 
BORICUA planners have been closely involved with the architect 
and contractors in this venture in order to develop a plan for 
a curriculum in this field of study r v/hich would be initiated 
with the restoration of other buildings. Work with the architect 
and other involved in the restoration have permitted us to 
outline a process where: 

-Y. Universidad students will work^ in the short run, 
directly for contracted firms working in modifying the buildings 
bought. 

2. Increased skills among these students will lead 
to increasingly sophisticated " understudy ing'* of the processes 
involved in searching out suitable buildings; securing Various 
legal and technical clearances involved in the purchase; 
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handling of sub-contractor details r handling technicalities 
of financing; while at the same time becoming increasingly, 
involved in a number of architectural details r such as 
-drafting and planning under thei direct supervision of the 
architect. 

_ _ . _ . 

3^ Some students wilT^ be drawn into full .B#A. 

architectural study programs; others may complete their 

study at the^Tievei^af being able to function as contractors 

and sub-contractors in restoration v;ork. 

4* The professional architectural contractor/ 

"teaching firms will be gradually phased out, v;ith an 

-eventual Puerto Rican architectural firm, drav/n mostly from 

tiiese students replacing their teachers. 

Buildings purchased for this purpose by the 

Universidad, once restored, will be sold — thus, creating a 

revolving pool of money to continue the process. 

Physical Facilities and Resources 

As mentioned previously. The Research Center and 

^tJie^Chancellor^s office and the university's small administrative 

staff will be physically located in VJashington> D.C. The Center 

o ■ 

will serve also as the research facility of the Universidad 
BORICUA v/here interns will be able to carry out studies on . _ 
problems affecting the Puerto Ricans in the United States. 

" The rest of the operations and teaching will be 
located in the actual communities in which the students live 
and work. 

V 
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To the extent feasible, Universidad BORICUA will use 
existing resources^ rather than create' new ones • The Oniversidad 
will enter into cooperative agreements with other colleges' 
and universities for the use of facilities such as the general 
library r laboratories and gymnasium. In addition, the students 
will dttend traditij)nal laboratory courses at those schools* 
Besides the obvious economic^enefits to be gained from^ using 
already existing facilities, such cooperating agreements w<^d 
make possible a heaH^y interaction of Universidad BORICUA^ 
students with those of the are^a colleges, eliminating^ ^e 
possibility of an isolated, ghettoized educatignr. 

A similar approach will be use^^ih the development 
of cooperating arrangements v/ith indn'stjries and local community 
agencies t Several industries ^wliich employ large numbers of 
people and which are im^Ived in fields paralleling Universidad 
BORICUA' s f ields ofstudy y will be asked to offer work opportuni-- 
ties to stmi^ts. These employers, besides offering jobs in 
the f^^rlds of study, vrill serve also as resource people, lending 
i^ir expertise in management and technology. 

The Puerto Rican community w£ll also participate in 
the educational process by engaging in community meetings v/hich 
will culminate in the establishment of learning centers in 
their communities. A series of consultation meetings with 
both neighborhood leaders and potential students v;ill provide 
an' advisory role in helping to shape those learnin^g centers and 
the Universidad as a whole. 
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» \ , . ... 
These vfirious types of working partnerships v;ill 
make it possible to bridge the isolation which frequently 
exists between traditional universities, industry and the 
local communities* 

^ Each Learning Center will be housed in a storefront 
^ type.-jDfL_±acilityL_in_2L^ jaL_J.3yout _ , 

similar to that outlined below. The Learning Center will have 
multiple functions: counseling, student center, reference 
library, cassette-viewing center, core faculty office, and 
financial aid office • * *^ • 



TYPICAL LEARNING CENTER 



iCounsel- |Video jVideo ;'Vide'o Video 



Core Faculty dng 



Office 



ICassettepassette .Casset-- Cassette* 
;Office jRoom jRoom .te '\ Room 

f.^^! I4J 



I 



[Counseling 
I Office. 



1 



.. 

li i 



Financial Kl^ : /^.n 
Office I 



Upward Bound 4 
^ - and T 
{Talent Search! 



Student 
Center 



!1 

Y\ Library 
XT 

i 



I 
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(Old Supermarket qrFactory Typa Loft) 
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Staffing 

Oniversidad BORICUA will be directed and governed 
by a Council of Trustees consisting of a number of community 
citizens se^lected from geographic areas where the Universidad 
will operate^ student representatives elected by the student 
body of Universidad BORICUA^ faculty and administration* 

Staff v;ith headquarters in Washington^ D.C. will 
consist of the Chancellor^ Dean of Studies_^ Dean of Administra- 
tion, Treasurer, Program Developer, Communications Technologist, 
Chief Librarian, Accountant, bookkeeper and four secretaries* 

The Learning Center in each, community will have a 
basic staff and faculty of six persons each. The core faculty 
members will hold doctoral degrees or Jbe in the process of 
obtaining them, and will live in the city where the Center is 
located* The remainder of the 3taff v;ill consist of persons 
holding a doctorate, masters or bachelors degree, or adjuncts who 
are community persons recognized as distinguished practitioners 
in their respective fields. A supportive s^taff -of-Jzaitor-counselors"" 
and clerical and maintenance personnel will be provided by the 
students themselves . 

The following table summarizes the envisionetSr 
faculty, staff, and student cogiposition in the Learning Centers: 
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LEARNING CENTERS IN EACH AREA: 





# 

STUDENTS 


AND FACULTY 


^ , -7^ 


City 


Core 
Faculty 


# of Units 


Learning 
Students Centers 


Boston 

> 


4 


1 X 


50= 50 JL_^^ 


New York 


8 


2 X 


50= XOQ 1 


Philadelphia 


4 


1 X 


50= 50 1 


Washington , D#C» 


Interns: 3 graduates 
PRR&RC, 12 graduates 
in agencies 




Puerto Rico 




Curriculum Development. 
Summer Residential Component 



Cluster bf Core- 
Faculty" 



Each carries one unit of 50 students. 



Units and Learning - Each unit consists of 5 leaming groups. 

Groups ' " The learnino^groups serviced by one tutor- 

counselor each and the 10 students are 
divided into 5 learning peer pairs ♦ 



Full Time Staff- 



Work S^Eudy Staff - 



one librarian in charge of the ^basic 
reference library and the video 
cassette courses library 
two financial aid officers v;ho handle 
the grants, Idans and work study jobs 
one cent^r^irector who supervises the 
cent^^r^unctioning, the work study staff 

the .administrative needs o^ the Center. 

5 tutor-counselors who meet inct'^vidually 
or in groups with their . learning groups 
for tutorinq or counseling sessions 

6 typists 

10 assistants r tv;o for -each staff and 
faculty. ^ 
2 maintenance persons 
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Accreditation • . • • • 

k i ' \ ' 

The planners of the Universidad BORICUA will pursue 

accreditation through traditional chancels. After study of 
the requirements expected by the Middle States Association^ ^ 
Universidad BOI^ICUA will soon open contact with this accredit- 
ing institution. While accreditation is being obtained, the 
accreditations of Goddard College ^ the University Without Walls r 
and Antioch University may be used, under conditions yet to 
be developed, for the purpose of awarding degrees .to students 
which will be acceptable to other institutions. '\ ^ ' 

Project Development Schedule 

During the next four mc^ths (Hay-August) , a series^'-- — ~ 
of activit^iefe that have been started already will be, intensified: 

' 1. Continue bimonthly community development meetings 
in New Yo^J^r Philadelphia and Bos tony-^ These meetings help 
identify prospective students and assess their needs, and will 
enable planners to select students whp can v;ork as consultants 
in the ^.development periods Also, the findings and results of 
these 4iscussions will be incorpotated into the general plari 
and curriculum. 

2. .Gpntinu^ conversati6ns with fotindations and 
governmental sources to .obtain funding for curriculum develop- 
ment and staffing. - ^ . \. 

3^ Continue identifying Puerto Ricans^educators axi^^ 
administrators v;ho can constitute the core facuity<and admin-^ 



istrative staff and v;ho will be, retained as consultants during 
this initial period. 



/ 
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4. Continue the planning ^arid development of the- 
^urriculum ^nd the academic calendar with participation of 

s^ijdent consurtantSr curriculum experts , faculty ^ and admin- 
istrative consultants. 

5. Continue working out collaborating agreements 
with colleges and universities in the areas where Universidad 
BORICUA will operate. 

Some new steps will be initiated also during .this 

period : 

Open contact with the Middle States Association 
to start the necessary steps to secure accreditation. 

7. Have the student "^'committees elect their repre-. 
sentatives to the Council of Trustees, 

8. Select other members of the Council of Trustees. 

9. Initiate steps for developing the consortium of 
industries for providing jobs for students and expertise for 
the Universidad and for possible creation of an endowment fund. 

10. Hold a tv;o-week training, sem.inar- retreat of 
faculty and staff with the purpose ^of pifoviding intensive 
training on the approach, methods , curricula, hum^n relations r 
counseling and interaction with students. During this training, 
guidelines fo^ and design of the training for the tutor- counselors 
and other student assistants v;ill be set. 
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Iir, SIGNIFICANCE OF TIIE PROJECT 

Among t\ie basic purposes of the legislation which 
authorized the creation of the Fund for thf Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education ^ is "the creation, of institutions and pro- 
grams involving new paths to career and professional training r 

and new combinations of academic and experimental learning*" 

, ) ^ ^ \ ' ^ 

We believe that such pur^pose: isj!\served well by the 

kind of institution that is described in preceding Section 



II of this proposal* - ^ . i 

I \ 

In providing an educational option tp a considerable 
segment of the population which had been' previously excluded ^ 
from traditional universities^ the planr^ers of Universidad, ^ 
BORICUA have done\it in a way that helps improve the effective- 
ness and the quality of post-secondary education as a v;hole. 
This has been accomplished by incorporating innovative elements 

in the planning of the UniVersidad — active participation of 

\ 

students in the planning and learning processes^ new forihs of 
faculty-stydent relationships^ use of advanced technology and 
techniques^ development of curricula around community problem- 
solving and many others. ^ 

^y pooling avail2±>le resources frbra^ndustry^ 
community agencies and foundations^ as well as utilizing 
existing facilities of other colleges and universities^ planning 
and operating costs will be reduced substantially* 

In our concern for evolving a way in which Univer^idad 
BORICUA will develop sources of financial support after funding 



from such sourcesi of development the Fund for the Improvement 
of Post-^Secondary Education, v5re have integrated into tv;o curri- 
cular fields two sources of funds: 1) the marki^ing of com- 
munication technology educational products; arid 2) the sale 
of restored houses. A third long-term source of money is 
tfie development of a fund drawn from parents or other adults 
establishing educational saving plans for young children to use 
when they are ready for entering post-secondary education. This 
idea must still be further developed but we have a committee 
composed of a la\|fe^er, an economist and* a banker at work' on it» 

IV. SPONSORING ORGANIZATION: PUERTO RICAN PEGEARCH JSlND 

RESOURCES CENTER/ INC. 

In December 1969 a nev; Puerto Rican institution was Q 

established in Washington, D.C,:' The Puerto Rican Research and 

Resources Center, Inc. The hopes of the Puerto Rican leader- 

ship participating in the initial talks to establish the Puerto 

Rican Research ^and Resources Cenl^fe: were related to breaking 

the silence and indifference which surround the critical situa- 

tion of Puerto Ricans in the United States. Washington D.C. 

was chosen as headcyiarters for the .Center becaiise it would give 

•national scBp^to the Center's inquiries, studies and collectio^ 

resources and enable it to be . concerned vrith Puerto Rican 

-'ties sAl areas of this nation. It yas also important 



communi 

to jCave the Center^^ar to the national resources found in the 



pati on 's ' capital ^unds to establishv tjie Puerto Rican Research 
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iuid' Resources Center were secured from the Ford Foundation. 
An agency in NeW York City, the Puerto Rican Forum r Inc. lent 
its incorpo^^^i^on, tax exeniption and financial resources to 
set up the ijuerto -Rican Research and Resources Center. Later 

r I 

in 1970^ the Center developed its ovm board, incorporated, 

i 

obtained its ta?c exemptioii and stated its objectives: 
To identify, through research, the most 
p;pessing problems f^ing the Puerto Ricsui 
community in the United States; 

To aid in thfe development of the resources- 

I * 
necessary for their solution and to dis- 

^ ,seminate to the affected population the > 

gathered information; ,and 

' • To establish a system of communication afcvoflg 

^\ 

Puerto ^^icans and between Puerto Ricans ancl 

\ 

other minorities • ^ \ 

It is important to know these brief facts about the. 
Puerto Riccin Research and Resources Center, Inc. because Univer- 
sidad BORICUA was borh from the Center. It is important also 
to know that the <pe<2i|)le involved in the. development of the ' 
Center and the Urriversidad are all Puerto Ricans v;ho have 
first-hand Rnox-;ledge o^' the migration experience' for they 
themselves 'a^r6 migrants who have struggled with the crises that 
migration has "fetr^ated fol^ the Puerto Rican migrant. i 
. The first **efforKs of the Puerto Rican Research and' 
Resources Center were devotecf to the development of an integrated 
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program which would prepare the ground work for a university. 
In evolving the program for the Center the fallowing projects 
were designed and funds were secured during the eighteen months 
covered betv/een January 1970 to June 1972: . - " 

1. A grant was secured to prepare an emnotated 
bibliography of written and audio visual materials on Puerto 
Rico and Puerto Ricans^ to be published^ by R. Bowker later 
this year. 

2. A planning grant was secured to develop a 
Clearinghouse of Information on books ^ articles, pamphlets, 
periodicals, theses, studies, motion pictures r filmstrips, tapes, 

/ recordings and other materials and art produc^ on Puerto 
Rico and Puerto Ri*cans. The Clearinghouse will develop a 
collection of its own, v;ith emphasis on Puerto Ricans in the 
United States and the migration experience. 

3. A grant to establish a graduate research fellow- 
ship was obtained through which eight Puerto Rican master and 

\ doctoral students became fellov7S with the purpose of engaging 
. in research on BORICUA problems. These eight Fellows are at 
present studying at Rutgers University, Columbia University- 
Teachers College and School of Social VTork , Queens College . 
and Georgeto%m University. They are good prospects for 
Univ6rsidad BORICUA faculty. 

4. A grant \fas obtained to conduct a research study 
of the reasons v;hy Puerto Ricans have the highest rate of high 
school drop-outs in any area v;here they reside in the United 
States. St" 
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5. J A ^rant was secured to research the problems and 
needs to deveflop a BORICUA institution of higher education^ 
which would/address itself to career education and to offering 
entry tc^^he large number of drop-outs in the BORICUA community. 

All grants secured were an integrated approach to 
the development of a university. The executive director of the 
agenby enrolled in a doctoral program of studies at the Union 
Graduate School and her doctoral project b,ecame the development 
of the plan for the university* This provided access to /many 
resources and the assistance^ guidance and criticism* of her 
doctoral committee. The ^proach chosen to research the 
problem and develop the plan for the university is two-pronged: 
To engage in a process with the possible users — 

i 

9 

Puerto Rican drop-outs and adults wbo would 
want to return to school, and with persons 
in the overall community who have had the 
experience of developing innovative institu- 
. tionsl of higher education; and 
• . To incorporate into the plan, knov/ledge obtained 

^ throudh the drop-out study an^ through reading 

* * \ 

the literature available orv the needs for new 

institutions and approaches to higher education. 

After seven it\pntJis of v;ork using this method, we find 

that the process witli UnxVersidad BORICUA prosp^ective users and 

with persons in the overall cbminunity who have already attempted 

to establish' new innovative educational institutions has resulted 

not only in a plan but has plated us in the position of actually 

; 

establishing the., university • 86^* 

/ . > <l 
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V. * EXPECTED SOURCES OF SUPPORT 

This Universidad BORICUA proposal is being presented 
to the Fvnd for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education 
with the "Ropes of obtaining the initiallfunding that will permit 
further development of the idea and establishment of initial 
operations. Additional funding will be obtained from the 
National Institute of Education's Division of Educational 
Technology and the Office o^ Education's Division of Student 
-Assistance for a related trpogy of Upward Bound, Special 
Services and Talent Search Prpgr^s. 

\ ^^y^ Universidad BORtCUA planners, however, cannot and 
will not rely exclusively on government funding for financing 



the Universidad. . 



' -A first meeting has been held with representatives 
of various private foundations with a view towards creating a 
Consortium of Foundations that could either jointly finance 
the Universidad 's program or v/hich could singly, but in a 
coordinated fashion, finance individual elements of the total 
plcin. 

As has been mentioned previously in this proposal, 
industries in the communities where Universidad BORICUA will, 
operate will be approached to offer jobs to Universidad BORICUA 
students in work activities related to the field of study of 
the ehrollees, and at the same t^e provide" expertise in manage- 
ment and technology. The possibility U developing an endo^^ent 
fund by 'these industriedvwill also be explored by Universidad 
BORICUA's planners. . • 
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Similarly/ local schools and other uniVTSHsities ^ 
social agencies r law firms ^ hospitals and doctors' offices^ 
television and radio stations r and other Agencies will be asked 
to join forces to provide job opportunities in the fields to be 
pursued by Universidad BORICUA students. These jobs will be an 
integral part of the student's learning process. Those agencies 
will also be approached to lend use of their facilities to 
the Universidad in a coordinated way. 

Universidad BORICUA has developed a task force of 
lawyers^ economists and other, prof essionals , and friends of the 
Universidad^ to research^ organize and establish an educational 
insurance fund. If this effort succeeds^ it will assure a 
long-term financial base for Universidad BORICUA which will be 
set soundly in the Puerto Rican cotnnunity. 



VI ♦ EVAiUATION PLAI4 

The Pue1:to Rican Research and Resources Center has 
made a comntit^ent to^^the Puerto Rican population in the United . 
States^ This.s commitment is. based on the assumption that we 
have the ability to establish* an ins i tut i ton of higher learning 
principally geared to Puerto Rican students. That with the 
following important components students could successfully 
complete lege- education %n spijie of their previous 

academic and scholastic perfprirlance: 1) the building of an, 
element of "self-conf idence^anjl group identity in the students;" 
2) the availability of technology; 3) an opportunity to work; 

and 4) peer counseling and tutorial support. ^ 

• ' . • "it ^ 
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We think ' that the effectiveness of t-h. 
u > '-iveness of this new experience 

can be greatly increased if we dev^l.;.-- 

^ develop new mechanisins for 

evaluating the success o* - ' 

^ '"^^ proposed idea. This is one oi 

— --ns .e are trying to provide for a research' ' 

Phase goal evaluations through basic research and development. 

Evaluation will be defined as the collection of 
information about the objectives of = 

^ . Dectives Of a program and the means 

for implementing these objectives wifh 

^ ctives. With a view toward assessing 

the degree to which the objectives .r-o -, • '' 
enters into. • ^^^V-^- -e realised. This assessment 

enters into decisions regarding the adoption, continuation or 
.o i.ication Of objectives and means for implementation. Such 
data ,ay also suggest areas where objectives .ay have to be " ' 
altered. 

we have „sea.ch a„a. development goals in .oth pa.ts • 
the ,.oce33 out .ethod. ,o. ..pie.e„,.„, o.,ecUves. 

in or,.r to develop .eans for aiain, Puerto Klcan coll.,. 

Students inv achieving succe<?« t-K^ 

ng success, there must first be some ex- 
planation for v/hy these <=+-„/i^»,*. u 

y tnese students have traditionally failed 

sua, e loratlons „o.la co.e unde." tHe .ead.n, o. .a.c re.aroH. 

utiU.atXo„ Of the results of such research for t«l develop- 
-nt Of procedures to ove,oo.e what has^.ee„ „«el, referred to 
as th. ..drop-ouf syndrome wo„ld co.e und^r the- h,adln, of 
development. 

The overall research ' format for the Universldad BOHICU. 
program Is summarized as follows: ' ' 
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!• CoTnpilation of the results of research contrib- 
uting to an exploration of the "drop-out"^ syndrome, 

2» Application of these results" in the development^ 
of specific procedures v/ithin the educational setti^* 

2. Evaluation of the success bf such procedutes 
with the viev7 toward modification and updating. 

This evaluation is done internally for the * internal 
purposes of the institution. Another input will be coming 
from the outside. This external evaluation v;ill h^ve as major 
sources, of input the' community that Universidad, BORICUA' is 
seirving, the outside academic institutions where Universidad 
BORICUA students are in attendance and their v/ork placement. 

The question of whether the benefit achieved by the 
project justifies continued expenditures of resources must be 
faced. This benefit can be measured both byVhe success with 



which the project realizes its stated^^^jectivesjprdject 
evaluation) and by the impact orf^he^^rpgramin the community 
(external evaluation). 
'Descriptio.n. of Research Activities 

During the first yisar of tile establishment of Univer- 
sidad BORICUA^- which is the current stage, the three step4' of 
the project evaluation, are being implem.ented. Univer-^ 
sidad BORICUA is a community-based insititution , struc- * 
tured follov;ing the results ^of a research study which is 
attempting to identify the causes of the *'drop-out" syndrome 
in. the Puerto Rican student population. 
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The first progress report of the "drop-out'* study!/ 
seems* to point, to" the following factors':" 

^''^ . Puerto Ricans who have knowledge of the 

Puerto Rican culture seem to stay in school 
in greater proportion than the ones who 
didn't keem to have ^ this .knowledge. 
Puerto Ricans who have recently migrated seem 
to be doing better in school than those whose 
parents v;ere bom here. 
. Puerto Ricans who have. been taught by Puerto 
Rican teachers seem to be doing much better 
than those v/ho never have had Puerto Ric'an 
teachers . _ 

An understanding of these f indings_should hel^ us predict the 
behavior of Puerto 'Ricans in the school system. 

Motivated by the information coming from this study, 
the basic components of the university learner-centered approach 
have been established. — 

The Recruitment process serves as part of the infor- 
mation--gathering evaluation process. We have org|nized groups 
<o£ prospective students who have" been discussing the plan for 
the University. As their input is incorporated, the Universidad 
, BORICUA idea is already being evaluated. 

Universidad BORICUA will model several structures 

" ^ ' ■ ' ' . ' •" 

based on a structure of unusual cultural strength for Puerto' 



^ 1/ Determinants of Educational B^chieverents of Puerto Rican 
- Youth is a study in process runded; Nig, being dojye by 
the Research Center af Universidad" BORICUA. ^ 

/ ... ■ * ' 
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Ricans; the Puerto Rican family. In the "family", we hope 

to create authority that could be implemented through group 

workr responsibility and creativity. The university should 

give to the student the group strength and Puerto Rican 

cultural support which no other institution in t^is society 

provides. The learning group should also provide this. We 

expect a supportive fraternity to arise from it. Every 

three months the tutor-counselor should meet with the students 

to assess individual progress and the effectiveness of the 

peer learning process. Changes in the arrangement of the 

group should be made after each meeting depending upon the 

achievement of ea'ch member. Instruments for the gathering 

of data will <^termine the changes in the structure and 

, functioning of the different learning groups and relationships 
t 

such* as the tutor-counselor, the core fs^culty, the librarian, 
and the .role of adjunct professor 1 

The work experience v;ould provide students v/ith 

.practical learning that will lead toward greater employment 
success. The evaluation .that employers and supervisors^ on 
the job will provide v/ould be the best indication of our 
capability. Evaluative tools to assess, Universidad BORICUA's 

"work/study approach, including' ^ivirig credit for work experi- 
ence, is crucial to the success of this kind of education. 
This type 6f evaluation tool will be developed v/lth the aid 

' of ^ panel ^f experts v;ho have dealt in fields related to 
the v;orld of work in which the students are engaged. 
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The adjunct professors should be people from the com- 
munity with knowledge and insight into the areas which the 
students are studying. Their input into the learning process 
shjould be evaluated yearly by students in the total retreats* 

The core faculty will be evaluated at the end 
of each year by the students and administrators and finally 
by the Trustees. The ciriteria for evaluation should take into 
consideration the following: the role of the core faculty; 
creativity in the development of curriculum; indivicjual 
responsibility of each core faculty member; needs for the 
next year;' involvement in the Universidad^BORICUA project; and 
other criteria developed by the Trustees. 

The administrators will be evaluated at the end of 
the year by the students, the tutor-counselors , core faculty, 
the communit:^ and finally, the Trustees. The evaluation should 
use as criteria the follov/ing a^ v/ell as others that may 
develop: involvement v;ith Universidad BORICUA; administrative 
efficiency; relations and responsiveness to the comriiunity; 
responsiveness ,to the needs of constant reevaluation of 
program^ and needs; responsiveness to students and faculty 
needs; and responsiveness to the Trustees' directives. 

The Trustees should be included in the evaluation 
process.; ^Je dp. not foresee conflicts ,betv;een students, admin- 
istrators, faculty and Trustees , because we conceive of the 
University as a highly collective enterprise. All persons 
jt^^nvolved in the institution are holders of^responsibility ,^ so 
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all will be evaluated. The work of the Trustees will be 
evaluate^ every year through questionnaires by students, 
faculty and 'administration . Criteria for evaluation will he.: 
demonstrated interest in the institution; activities for se-* 
curing funding for the institution; activities for enhancement 
of the prestige of the institution; responsiveness- to the 
commvinilty ; interest in innovation; cind understanding of 
activities toward fulfilling the original goals of the 
institution. ^ 

An evaluation will also be done of the curriculum 
used in the^first year. Its relevancy to the professional 
needs of the students and to the needs of the community should 
be taker^ into consideration. At the end of the fir^t year, 
with the complete results and the accompanying insights gained 
from the "drop-out*^ study ctnd the first year's experiences 
of Universidad BORICUA, the Trustees will have sufficient 
data and material for making the evaluational retreat experi- 
ence before the second year the first complete evaluation of 
the entire educational process. 

The evaluation of the original aims of the Universidad 
should also be conducted annually. The Trustees should conduct 
this evaluation through an analysis of what the university has 
accomplished in terms of the seven aims that this proposal, 
states in the chapter on objectives. This evaluation should 
run for a seven year period (-19 80) at which < time we 
would, be able to ascertain if our goals had been accomplished. 



, ^ ^^"^^ a small university we expect to maintain close 
contact' with our graduates after they leave and give their 
full ti^ne^^a^ to. our conununities • We don^t expect 

to lose contact with theia. Rather we 'anticipate continuing 
^ur^elatxonship as a conununity Institution so that may 
continue our real evaluation by the society as a whole. The 
input of this evaluation should be continually incorporated 
into the institution. 
Cost Effectiveness/Cost Benefit Model 

The planners of the Universidad BORICUA are committed 
to delivering a dollar value for every dollar spent in the pro- 
gram. To assure this, a detailed cost effectiveness/cost 
benefit model, fully integrated with th*^ evaluation design 
described above, v;ill be completed prior to the establishment 
of operations. It will^include the following major elements: 
. . A cvnprehensivevqoal-setting m.echanism for each 
output element defined in the Chapter on Objectives. 
The mechanism will provide quarterly milestones, 
W^ere applicable and v;ill target both the total output 
and the unit cost for each Element involved. 

. A regular reporting, format and schedule settina 
actual results against the established output and cost- 
per-unit goals. 

\ A semi-annual review of^^g0a:l and cos^ para- 
meters, including repornitcSnded . revisions as required. 

^ . A semi-annual cost benefit review focusing on 
non-quantifiable elements/will utilize attitudinal 



questionnaites and othet mechanisms to present shifts 
in student and community self-image^ measureabld^ per- 
formance on standard .'examinations^ attitudes tov/ard 
change, etc. This model v/ill provide for further vali- 
dation of those major non-quantifiable results of the 
Universidad BORICUA program vhich are central to its goals 
An annual cost etf ectiveness/cost benefit 

r 

report, which will summarize the previous years* 
performance against the quantifiable goals and cost- 
benefit parameters , describe progress toward non- ^ 
quantifiable objectives, and set goals for, the 
fpllowing year. * 
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* TABLE 1 



' ANALYSIS OF KEY ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL INDICATORS 
\^ OP 1.1 MILLION PUERTO RICANS I^f• THREE STATES 
\0F GREATEST PUERTO RICAN CONCENTRATION 



New Ydtk 



New Jersey 



Median 
Incom« 

On 

Bdow 

Federal ^ 
' Poverty 
Level 

Unempk>ymeiTt 

Total 

Men 16 
ind Over 

Women 16 
and Over 

Educational 
AtUlnment 
Adults 25 
and Over 

Median Yes. 
of Schooling 

Less Than 
1 Yr.lLS. 



Finished RS. 
Finishcd^oUege 12.7% 



WutC5 . 

$11,034 
7.05i 



5 

3.9% 



3A% 
4.5^ 



Puerto 
Blacks Kicana. 



$7,297 $5,693 

20.1% 23.8% 

2ai% 29.6% 

5.4% 6.9% 

5.6% 6.1% 

5.2% 7.8% 



Educational 
EniollmeAt 
1970 



Puerto 

Whites Blacks ^ Ricaas 



$10,157 S6,027 $5,789 

3.1% 18-3f#. 20.0% 

18.9% 24.3% 

3.75S 6.6% 

Z8% 6.07# 6.0% 

4.77^ 13% 9.9% 



1X2 ' 


10,8 


8.8 


1 12.1 *: 


* las 


8,3 


1 izo 


ia4 


ao 


27.1% 


33.9% 


55.8% 


1 27.2% 


36.0% 


59.7% 


1 28.6% 


35.8% 


61.5% 


54.2% 


34.8% 


20.9% 


1 54.1% 


36.2% 


20.4% 


I 51.6% 


33.2r# 


18.9% 


12.7% 


4.2% « 


1.2% 


} 12.5^ 


4.1% 


ic% 


1 9.1% 


3.4% 


2,6% 



14-15 Yrs. 


97.0% 


94.1% 


91.4% 


1 97.6^ 


93.6% 


90i% 

/ 


96.9% 


95.6% 


92.0% 


16-17 


92.0% 


84.5% 


77.3% 


i * 93.1% 


84.7% 


71.3% 


1 91.9% 


86.6% 


68.1% 


18-19 


63.3% 


47.1% 


41.5% 


1 59.9% 


44.9% 


/ 37.2% ^ 


k 56.6% 


41.4% 


32.8% 


20-21 


37.0% 


16.5% 


9,8% 


} 33.1% 




7.3% 


} 33.4% 


13.9% 


9.9% 
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Whites BUcks 

$9,734 $7,169 

3.4% 19.8% 

6.7% 22.1% 

3<S% 6.6% ' 

3.2% 6.8% 

3.9% 6.4% 



Puerto 
Ricans 



$6^5 
23.1% 

30.3% 

6.9% 
7.0% 
6.S% 



Source: General Social ani Econoniic Characteristics, 1970 Ctwtts 
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' APPENDIX II 

AN, OVERVIEW OF THE PUERTO RICAN MIGRANT 

A. Socio-cultural background 

For many and diverse reasons*, Puerto Ricans are 
different from Americans. Racially, Puerto Ricans are a new 
people, a product of the Uevr V7orld, forged out of the mixture 
of Taino Indians who had migrated from South America, Spanish 
colonizers and the Africans brought into the island as slaves. 
Smaller groups of other Europeans, as well as some South 
Americans f leeing . f rom political turmoil in their countries - 
and a group of Chinese v;orkers brought in to work on the 
fortifications, added to the racial mixture that we know 
today as a Puerto Rican. There are Puerto Ricans who look 
white; there are Puerto Ricans who look black; there are Puerto 
Ricans who look Indian; but the majority of Puerto Ricans look 
"Puerto Rican". As a result of this racial mixture, Puerto 
Ricans as a group cannot be fitted injio the black or white 
categories established by the United States. 

Since 1493 when the first white men, Spaniards, 
arrived in Puerto Rico (Borinquen as the Tainos. called it) , 
480. years of living have forged a definite cultur;e for Puerto 
Ricans. A culture with a basic Spanish core but with definite 
and distinguishable traits from the Indians and the African 
• components of the population has been passed on from generation 
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to generation, ' This culture has withstood a strong crush 
exerted by American colonizing efforts for 75 years ^ since 
1898 when the United States Army invaded Puerto Rico. The 
Puerto Rican culture can be described briefly as follows: 
• it is expressed and comunicated in the 
Spanish^ianguage ; \ 

it is propagated through a strong^ large 
\ family which traditionally has been of the 
\ agricultural/ rural type^ with patriarchal 

strains but with 'growing urbanic trends and 
ttie normal changes which accompany it for the 



role of the members of the family and in all 
/ institutions of society; 
it is formal in its relationships ^ v/ith 
stylized behaviors, rituals and ceremonies; 
it has basic mixtures of religiotfsy^philos^^ 
ideology — African, Indian and Catholic; v/ith a 
relaxed, almost indifferent, approach to 
official dogma and church attendance; 
it values the dignity of each^ person for their " 
personal qualities and it values personal com- 
munication over other forms of human relations 
it values group rights over individualjights; 
it has a basic l^editerraneanJ^^atdrrT^core in its 
formal and informal codeof control and lav/s; and 



; ...... / ... 

•it values the development of appreciation and 
expression of feelings and it values an aware- 
ness of death as cin ever-present, natural and 
final eventuality in every person's life. } 
These and many other characteristics of Puerto Rican 
culture make its bearers the object of a serious conflict in 
living and adjusting to American culture which is in many ways 
in an opposite position to it. 

The immigration of BORICUAS into the United S.tates 
has resulted in a tragic disintegrating experience for the 
migrant but especially so for his children. What factors 
particular to the experience of the Puerto Rican child in 
school and society lead him to academic failure? 

VJhat makes a Puerto Rican child in^he ^^lit^d States 
different, and therefore, his educational problems unique, are 
the facts that he: 

come^^roxn a poor class home; 
speaks in most cases only a foreign 
language — Spanish; 

vfas born in, and/or lives his daily life 
in a different cultural milieu than the 
^,^majority of children, around him; arid 
in many cases, is not white by American 
race classification. 
These factors in the life of any human being in the 



it brings upon that person all the punishments, oppressive and 
racist treatment and designations v;hich accompany such status • 

The school system is the institution basically respons- 
ible for preparing Americana for accepting or rejecting enroll- 
ment in either side of the ledger, preferred or unpreferred. - 
There are some who cannot choose the preferred side even if 
they would want to because of all the "right", "good", 
"desirable" characteristics a person must possess, race is 
the most important. Persons with the "v;rong" race (non-white) 
are not accepted as preferred/ excepting a few to shoi^ as 
expressions of generosity and broadmindedness , on the part 
of the preferred* The chart on the following page v;ill 
help the reader in identifying the qualifications for the 
preferred status and those for the unpreferred status. The 
extreme boxes on both ends of the graphic indicate the degrees 
of privilege and success, and degrees of need and failute. 
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B» Economic status 

Econonically , Puerto Ricans constitute the most 
deprived minority In the nation as. a v^hole. Their incomes are 
lov7^ v/ith great numbers belov; the stated federal poverty level; 
high percentages are on welfare; and they suffer chronically 
high uni^mployment rates. (Se^ Table 1) 

Closer scrutiny of the Nev; York City area helps to 
understand the magnitude of the economic problem which they 
face. Accordin(^g to a U.S. Department of Labor survey conducted 
between 1968 ind 1969, 1/ Puerto Ricans have the least education^ 
the highest unemployment rates, and the lowest paying jobs of 
New York. Moreover, they are locked into industries with large 
seasonal fluctuations in employment. 

Lcinguage difficulties and poor educational attain-' 
int have forced the Puerto Rican to look to manufacturing as 
a ma jorsbaoacig^tjf employment. In 1969, 42% of all working 
Puerto Ricans were engaged in factory employment, compared to 
22% of all other M.Y.C. v;orkers. Since 1959 , the manufacturing 
fi^eld has' declined 13% — causing large numbers of Puerto Ricans 
to be cmight in a. declining sector of the City's economy, with 
fev; resourc^Svfor advancement or change. (See Table 2) 

^ Unemploylnont rates run high. Nearly 10% of Puerto 
Rie'ems surveyed by the Depa^^tfhent of Labor wfere unemployed 
— a^ofift three times th^ rate for the City as a v;hole. 




1/ U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor ^tati^ics, The Ne_w 
• Puerto Rican: Patterns of Work Experience , N^w York, ttay. 1971 
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(See Table 3) Ii^ 1969^ 6.0% of the 26^100 Puerto Rican males 
heading households and 12*5% of the 13^300 Puerto Rican women 
heads of ^household in New York were unemployed, rates that were 
infinii^61y higher than those for v/hite heads of ,househol4 in 
the city. 

The minimal standard of job qualification is con- 
^idered by many employe rs to be a high school diploma. 
Gene raily, Puerto Ricans* over age 25]hav^~n^ 
"the 8th grade; v/hile, on the average^ residents of N.Y.C. 
had completed 12.1 years of schooling • Only 11% of Pjjt^rto 
Rican men surveyed and 14% of women had finished ,4Cyears of 
high school. In other words, Puej;to Rican v/orkers must compete 

in a labor market y;ith men and women better qualified than 

« 

themselves . 

TABLE 2 

<^ . • 

— DISTRIBUTION OF PUERTO RICAN 

EMPLOYMENT IN MAJOR FIELDS 



Percent distribution 



Industry 

Manuf acti/ring 

Services 

Trade 

Government ^ . . . .' 

Finance, insurancK, 

real estate 

Transportation and 

public utilities... 
Contract construction 

and mining 



Puerto Ricans 
poverty areas, 196 8-69 



42% 
19 
18 
9 

6 

•5 

1 . 



All workers New 
York City, 1969 

22 
20 
20 
14 

12 

9 

4 A 
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Source ; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor tStatistics ^ 

The New York Puerto Rican; Patterns of WorkJExperience / 
New York, tl^ 1971. 



Occupation 



TABLE 3 

Unemployment rates by occupation of last 
jobf Puerto Ricans, major Nev; York City 
poverty areas, July 1958-June 1969, and 
Nev; York City, 1969 

' ^ Puerto Rican 

Poverty Area 



/ 



New York City 

/ 



Total 

VThite-collar workers i . . . * ^ 

Professional and technical 

Managers , proprietors , officials 

Clerical workers . .\ 

Sales workers 

Blue-collar v/orkers 

Craftsmen and faremen... 

Semiskilled workers 

Unskilled workers 

Service workers 



9.6 




3.6 


6.2 


/ 


2.2 


1/ 


/ 


■ 2.5 


T/ 


/ 


2.3 


6.r 




2.4 


1/ 




2.3 


10. F 




4.9 


1/ 




2.6 


12.3 




5.1 


y / 




7.8 


6.8 ' 




3.8 



1/ {late not shov/n where labor force/ is l^s^ than 5,000. 
^ ^ I 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor ,/ Bureau, of Labor Statistics, 

The Hew York Puerto Picari: Patterns of VJork Experience , 
New York, May 1971. ' ~ ^ 



Th^ result is that Puerto Ricans living in N.Y.C. 
pqjverty areas earn less than any other group. (See Table 4) 
These -Idw earnings are reflected in the lov; incomes of their 



f amirlies. The median income of Puerto Rican families Wc 
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$5^054 during 196^-69, less than 3/5 of the median incorae of 
American families generally. 

Of particular concern is the large number of male Puerto 

L 

Rican household heads (20-64) who gross less than $100 per v/eek 
for full time work: 71% of all Puerto Ricans surveyed; 62% of 
all metn over 16; and 06% of all women over age 16. 

In a society where there is a close relationship 
between education and employment, little change can be expected 
in the economic situation until more Puerto Rxcans are gxven a 
fair opportunity to obtain a higher education. 

— ^ ^ ' - - \^ 

TABLE 4 

Annual earnings of year round full 
time worl^er household heads, 20-64, 
major New York City poverty areas, 
July 1968'"June 1969. 

' ' ^ Puerto Rican Negro 
Earnings ^_ Men Women Men Women 

Total 18,600 2,600 42,400 20,700 

Percent distribution ' 100 1/ 100 100 

$0-2,999 7% - 4 13 

• $3,000-3,999 16% - 10 29 

$4,000-4,999 28% - 23 25 

$5,000-5,999. V- 23% 23 18 

$6,000-and over.. 26% - 40 15 

Median annual earnings $4,965 - $5,570 $4,261 

r- f 

1/ Percent and m.edian not shov/n v/here base is less than $5,000. 

Source ; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
. The Hew York Puerto Rican: Patterns of V7ork Experience , 

New York, May 1971. 
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APPENDIX III 
BSTADO LIBKE ASOCIAUO Dfcl PUKRTO RICO 



, SSNADO D2 PUS2T0 EICO 

R C. del S 




StdN 



^8 fift xnarzo 



-de 



Presentada por el senador. 



Referida a la Comision de. 



RESOLTJCIOjS" cokjtjnta 



Para declarar que -la Universidad Boricua merece el apoyo del 
Estado Libre Asociado de Puerto Rico por ser una institucion de ense- 



iianza superior al servicio de los puertorriqvienos residentes en los 
Estados Unidos y para asignar $150,000.00 (ciento cincuenta^il 

^Glares) pdra becas. a los estudiantes que cursen estudios en dicha ^ 

_ ' - ' ^ 

Uiiiv^srsi^dad Boricua. ~ ~- 



. EXPqSICION DE ^TIVOS ' 

■ 4 * 

En la lucha por mejb3::ar sus condiciones de vida los puertorriquenos 
han buscado oportunidades de "b::abajo en las ciudades y campos de los 
Estados Unidos: muchos han festablecido sus donxilicios eh varios estados 

- \ ■ . . 

de la Union; otros van y vxielven ^n afanosa peregrinaci6n de trabajo 

i ^^'^ 
y ahorro; tod^s i^nt^gran\os una coniunidad de va^lores y aspiraciones* 



i 



Al crear y mantener un ^plio sistema de instruccion en insti- 
ll • ' ' 4 i 

. tuciories' publicafe y priVadas el pueblo de Puerto Rico ha demostrado su 
' ' ^ , • ** 

• *'fe*en lar^ducacion como el camino de enaltecer la dignidad del ser 

y i . • • . ^ 

humano y conservar y aiapliar los logros alcanzados* . , 

La comunidad puertorrique^a de los Estados Unidos-niflos , adole- 
centes y adultos*- no ha alcanzado el inismo grade de escolaridad y 
educacion para el trahaj^> vocacional y profesional que sus compatr io- 
tas en Pisterto Rico* Donde quiera que re'siden los puertorriquexlos come 
grupo alcanzan las tasas ma* altas de desercion escolar; un niSmero 
exiguo de prof esionales trabaja incesanfeemente por brindar servicios 
a una coiaunidad cada dla m^s numerosa. 




La Universidad Boricua es una institucion de ensenanza superior 
que los puertorriquenos harfflevant^sf^ para educarSe como partlcipes 



esppnsables de la socijfedad, compleja y din^ica, en que viven* Su 
programa^e^ estudios va >ncaiuinado al desarrollo de para-prof esimiales 

* V ''prof esionales en la ciendias y las artes, a fomentar la educacion de 

f\ ■ ^ ■ ' . . ■ ' 

^ obreros, a prppilvLsar la invest igac ion y diseminacion de las condiciones 

y valorem sociales y culturales de los puertorrigueflos y a enriquecer 

la educacion general de la comun^daa'. Cuenta con el apoyo y la coopera- 

Y^6n de varias instituciones doc en tes -pub lie as y.privadas-y de 

^istinguidos^educadores dispuestos todos a "ayudar en la iniciacion 

y desarollo de una universidad que "ha de enriquecajj la vida intelec- 

tual y cultural de los Escados^nidos, ^ 

0 ■ I ■ .• . 1 

m / V / • • . .V 

y^. \ ^ ^ . — ... . .... ...... ^^^^ ... 



,^ .^4gina 3 ^ 

RESUELVESE POR LA ASAM3LEA LEGISLATIVA DE PUERTO^RIC^: 

Artlculo 1. Estado Libre Asociado de Puerto' Rico apoya 

la Universidad Boricua por s^r una instituci6n de ensenanza superior 
dedicada al servicio de la comunidad puertorriquefia de los Estados 
Unidos. 

Artlculo 2. (a) Se crea nn fpn^o esj>ecial en el Depaxtamento ^ 
•de Instrucci6n PtSblica con elj6rp^prop6sito de becar en la Universidad 
Boricua estudiantes puer^ofriquenos de capacidad comprobada que no 
. cuentan con los recursos econ6micos necesarios para sufragar los gas- 
tos de su educaci6n. Se asigna la cantidad de ciento cincuenta mil 
- d61ares ($150,000.00) de fondos no comprometidos del Tesoro Estatal 

a dicho fondo especial • 

(b) El Secretario de instrucci6n Pdblica promul- 

garS un reglamento para la administraci6n y la autorizaci6n de desem- 
. .^bolsos del fondo especial creado en el inciso (a) de este artlculo. 
• (c) La tJniversidad Boricua rendirS un inf orme 

al Secretario de. Ins^rucci6n Pfiblica detallando, el uso de: los fondos 
des'enibolsados; 

Artlculo 3. Esta Resoluci6n- comenzar^ a regir inmediatamente 
despu^s de su aprobaci6n*. 
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APPENDIX 3 



UNION FOR EXf ERiKiENTIN© COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

» - ■ 



JuM I2» 1973 



Dr* Thomas Gil lis 
llorth Central Association of 
^ Colleges and Secondary Schools 
5454 South Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60615 



A' 



Dear Tom: 



-^f.-t U • /^"^ t. 

.'i'* Cr ■•:t 
**^ ? 

/niverjify 

i<r^t \\%U dTs 

Jmv*f%ity ot 
Sdvth C<ro/m« 

Commt/nif/ Co/Uge 
tmwfi^ of 



This note is to inform you that at its meeting 
oa June 8,. 1973, the Board of the Union for Expericent^g 
Colleges and Universities voted to accept the Universidad 
Boricua for ad'ois'sion into the Union for Experimenting Col- 
leges and Universities and its University Without Walls pro- 
gram. The recommendation to accept the Universidad Boricua 
into the Union and its Ul^W program followed an earlier rec- 
ccmmendation of the Executive Committee and was based on a 
report of an internal audit team of the Union vhich visited 
with the Board of Directors of Universidad Boticua and 
studied the plans and prospectus of the University. 

The action of the Board means thdt the Universidad 
Boricua is now a regular member of the Union for Experimen- 
ting Colleges and Universities and that the. program is re- 
garded as^ a^WV prograta. The Universidad Boricua should 
therefore be added to che list of ^.A-I-Union institutions as 
^'filed you in our report of Kay 23rd. The Universidad 

Boricua thus should be added to the U.S. Office of Education 
listing for institutional eligibility as a LTIW unit of the 
Union. Materials relating to the Board's action and the 
Universidad Boricua application to the Union are enclosed 
trith this letter. 

* 

Y 

I will plan to be in touch regarding the meeting 
you proposed for the last week in August. 



With all good wishes4 

' Sincere^ yours. 



■o 



SB;8p 
End. 

CC: 




Samuel Baskin 
IPresident 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES 

MAR 5 1976: 

CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 
giJ>llOR COLLEGES 



EArtn Hallenbeck, Director of Research, Coordinator, 

Accreditation, Processes, UECU 
Tony Pantoja -^President, Universidad Boricua^ 
Blanca Ceden^ Chairman, Universidad Boricua 
Reamer Kline /Xhairman of the Board, UECU 
Ja&ies P* Dixon, Chairman, Executive Committee, UECU 
Charles Bunting, Fund for Post-Secondary Education 
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